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BROADWAY ata GLANCE 








Babes in Arms 


PRIL has brought Broadway an en- 

A dearing gambol of youth, Babes in 

Arms, the new Rodgers and Hart 

musical, produced by Dwight 

Deere Wiman. If there’s anyone over 

thirty in the cast, he must feel like a 
Supreme Court judge ! 

Musical comedy plots don’t matter, 
though this has as much as most of them. 
Parents who are seasonally employed in 
circus or vaudeville have abandoned 
their progeny at Seaview, L. I. The sheriff 
proposes to take them all to the work 
farm. But Billie, a girl hobo just back 
from California, suggests that they raise 
money by putting on a show which, of 
course, gives plenty of opportunity for 
songs and dances. After the show fails to 
finance them they are saved by an aviator 
who falls from the skies, like manna. 

The best sequence of the production is 
called Peter’s Dream. One of the boys, 
Duke McHale, has won five hundred 
dollars at a movie bank night and this 
fantasy results. Peter takes ship, is wrecked 
on tropic isles, soars in the air and meets 
such wild animals, suspicious natives and 
beautiful girls as a boy’s imagination 
might supply. 

While many of the cast have had radio 
or vaudeville experience, it is the first 
chance for many of them on the stage 
and they are eager to make good. It is 
nice to see a producer not afraid to give 
youthful talent such an opportunity. 


Excursion 


The critics have hailed Excursion, 
which did not make a personal hit with 
me. Whitford Kane is captain on a boat 
which, after making trips to Coney Island 
for thirty years, is to be degraded into a 
garbage scow. He and his brother decide 
to turn her south to seek an island off 
Trinidad where their passengers can 
really get away from it all. Since no one 
ever gets away from it all, so long as we 
are accompanied by the personalities 
which shape our fates, it is symbolic that 
the boat sails in circles all night and 
leaves them as far from Utopia as ever. 
The stories of the people on board are told 
in short flashes and in spite of excellent 
acting, we do not feel intimately ac- 
quainted with any of them. 


Miss Quis 


Miss Quis is, believe it or not, Cinder- 
ella again, written by a newspaper col- 
umnist, Ward Morehouse. Miss Quis 
(Peggy Wood): is servant to a man who 
is a big toad in a small puddle. He 


leaves her his whole fortune with the im- 


2 


plied obligation to do something worth 
while for the town. By an Ibsenesque 
quirk, the “best” citizens of the town seem 
to the girl the worst and she decides to 
force them to leave. Mr. Morehouse gives 
his own profession a break by having the 
editor converted, but the hotel keeper, the 
merchant, the banker and the insurance 
agent have to depart. Perhaps wisely, Mr. 
Morehouse doesn’t show us the town 
after the reform. James Rennie, in the 
part of a golden-hearted gambler, wins 
the girl’s affections and has a delightful 
proposal scene. 


The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse 


The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse is played 
by Sir Cedric Hardwicke, one of Eng- 
land’s most popular actors. He is suave in 
the role of a skilled physician who has be- 
come a crook for the purpose of studying 
the psychological effects of crime. His 
discoveries do not seem to justify his il- 
legal activities and it seems a pity to de- 
vote Sir Cedric’s talents to such material. 


Sun Kissed 


Sun Kissed passes in the home of Hum- 
phrey Newberry (Charles Coburn) who 
in his big-hearted way has gathered under 
his roof a choice assortment of cranks. 
The coming of a new and _ personable 
young man precipitates a storm in a tea- 
cup but it lasts no longer than a Cali- 
fornia shower and all is well as the cur- 
tain descends. The dialogue is natural and 
the situations amusing. 


Hitch Your Wagon 


Hitch Your Wagon has an amusing 
first act, but becomes rather stereotyped 
after that. George Curzon plays a star of 
stage and screen who is recovering in a 
hospital from an attack of acute alcohol- 
ism camouflaged as an appendectomy. 


In Memoriam 


William Gillette, famous actor who 
immortalized Sherlock Holmes on the 
stage, died in Hartford, Connecticut, on 
April 29. Gillette retired from the stage 


after his Broadway appearance in Three 
Wise Fools in New York early last year. 
His first appearance in the Conan Doyle 
detective mysteries was on November 6, 
1899. He played the character of the 


famous “Sherlock Holmes” for 
than thirty years. 


more 





by 
Margaret 
Wentworth 


The matter-of-fact nurse, wholly unim-. 
pressed by the star’s histrionics, is amus- 
ing. A girl whose mother has stage ambi- 
tions for her comes to see him and he 
goes to her home. Her youth and beauty 
charm him but her acting repels him. The 
play ends with her wagon comfortably 
hitched to a former sweetheart, while the 
star flies off like a comet. 


Theatre Guild 


Just for the record, the Theatre Guild’s 
last show was Storm Over Patsy, an amus- 
ing trifle about a mongrel dog. Brock 
Pemberton produced three failures in 
quick succession; Red Harvest, a tribute 
to the Red Cross nurses during the war, 
deserved a better fate but had too little 
plot to carry it keen, first-hand observa- 
tion ; Chalked Out, a Sing Sing drama on 
which Warden Lawes collaborated, had 
the threadbare plot about framing the 
innocent man; and Now You’ve Done It 
was based on introducing a girl from a 
Reform School into a respectable family 
as a maid. 


Pulitzer Prize 


It is anyone’s guess, as I write, which 
play will win the Pulitzer Prize. The rules 
have been changed again so that previous 
recipients of it are not barred and so that 
it goes to “A distinguished” play instead 
of “the best.” The Critics’ Circle gave 
their vote to High Tor; the Theatre 
Club to You Can’t Take It With You 
and other groups chose Johnny Johnson, 
and Yes, My Darling Daughter. 


Achievement Medal 


The Achievement Medal for Women 
went to Katharine Cornell, the first time 
an actress has received it. Among the 
Guggenheim awards four went to men of 
the theatre ; to Robert Audrey and Rob- 
ert Turney as_ playwrights, Mordecai 
Gorelik as director, and Stewart Chaney 
as scene designer. 


Summer Theatres 


Summer theatres are springing up like 
crocuses in every direction. Four of the 
summer festivals deserve special mention; 
that of the Mohawk Valley at Schenectady 
with the Coburns in charge; that at Ann 
Arbor under Robert Henderson; the one 
at Pasadena which is under the general 
title of The Story of the Great South 
west ; and that to be conducted at Chat 
tauqua by the Cleveland Playhouse. 


And now, till the Thespian curtain rises 
again in the fall, good-bye and good luck: 
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OUR AIM: “To create a Spirit of Active and Intelligent Interest in Dramatics 
Among Boys and Girls of our Secondary Schools.” 


Closing the School Year 


The end of the school year is a particu- 
larly important time for the director who 
has learned the value of closing her dra- 
matic program in an orderly and business- 
like way. She knows that to do so will 
make it possible for her to open her activi- 
ties in the fall with little difficulty and 
with few readjustments to make. She also 
realizes that, if she does not return to her 
present position, her successor will find 
everything in order—a compliment to her 
eficiency and business-like methods. 

At the risk of being preachy, we should 
like to mention several matters which de- 
mand the director’s attention at the close 
of the school year : 

1. The efficient director will see that all 
financial transactions pertaining to her en- 
tire dramatic program are closed. She will 
see that all royalty fees have been paid, 
that all standing accounts for books, maga- 
zines, make-up supplies, stage supplies, 
costumes, printing, and advertising ex- 
penses have been settled. She will see that 
all funds received from play productions, 
club membership fees, etc., are accurately 
accounted for and all statements concern- 
ing receipts and expenditures are arranged 
in order and left with her school authori- 
ties. In the presence of her finance com- 
mittee, she will summarize the entire busi- 
ness program for the year, and leave any 
surplus funds with those who will see that 
they are made available when school re- 
opens. Every penny received or spent 
should be accounted for to the satisfaction 
of school officials. 

2. The efficient director will see that 
all stage properties and equipment are 
checked, carefully catalogued, and de- 
posited in the property room. She will 
make herself sure that no stage equipment 
will be damaged by dampness. She will 
give special attention to the care of cos- 
tumes. A copy of her property catalogue 
is left in the property room and another, 
in the school office. 

3. All books, magazines, papers, and all 
other records of the dramatic department 
or club should be carefully checked and 
left either in the school library or in the 


‘director’s office where they can be easily 


located. All materials which have been 
purchased with funds from the dramatic 
department belong to the dramatic de- 
partment, and not to the director or any 
other individual. 

4. All club records such as membership 
tolls, list of present officers, and club sup- 
plies, should be left in the director’s office 
Where they are available at all times. 
Directors who sponsor Thespian Troupes 
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should see that all troupe records, supplies, 
membership rolls, list of officers, and all 
other data and materials which belong to 
the troupe, are safely put away where they 
can be easily obtained in the fall. 

3. The efficient troupe sponsor will see 
that all Thespian membership fees have 
been collected and sent to the national 
office, and all receipts she has from the 
national office carefully filed with her 
troupe records. She will see that all stu- 
dents admitted to membership have been 
registered with the national office and 
provided with their gold certification cards. 

Teachers in general are notorious for 
their unbusiness-like methods. Directors of 
dramatics can least afford to have such a 
reputation placed upon them, as they are 
in charge of funds which call for prompt 
and accurate bookkeeping. We know of 
cases in which unintentional carelessness 
on the part of directors resulted in need- 
less community scandals which cost them 
their positions, and blotted their profes- 
sional standing. Closing the school year in 
an efficient and business-like method will 
make impossible such unpleasant experi- 
ences, and if the director does not return 





Our Thanks 


This issue of THe Hicu ScHoo.r 
THESPIAN brings to an end the seccnd 
year in which our publication has ap- 
peared bi-monthly during the school year. 
‘The many happy experiences of the past 
year makes us more than anxious to ex- 
press our sincere and grateful apprecia- 
tion to all who have contributed to its 
success. 

We are especially indebted to our own 
Thespian Troupes for their timely and 
generous assistance in providii.g us with 
news items, constructive suggestions, and 
financial support. Their cooperation has 
far exceeded our expectations, and for 
this we are grateful. We express our 
thanks to our advertisers whose interest 
has made it possible for us to publish 
a better magazine. To the many new 
non-member subscribers who became 
readers of our magazine for the first time 
this year, we also express our apprecia- 
tion. We hope they have found our 
publication interesting and educationally 
worth while. 

Our words will in no way make up for 
the time and energy spent in our behalf 
by those who have been responsible for 
our major articles, contributed without 
any thought of financial reward. The 
same acknowledgments apply to the 
members of our editorial family whose 
timely assistance has been indispensable. 
To these people, as well as to all others 
who have contributed to the success of 
our magazine, we express our heartfelt 
gratitude; happy in the thought that, 
with their splendid support behind us, 
we can look ahead with only the bright- 
est anticipations. 











to her position, her successor will have 
reasons to thank her for her orderly man- 
agement. 


To the Would-be Actor | 


These remarks are addressed to the stu- 
dent who is laboring under the impression 
that he is ready to step on the professional 
stage the moment he is given his high 
school diploma. 

There is no royal road to success; least 
of all in the acting profession. Those 
who have achieved fame have done so 
only after years of hard work, repeated 
failures, and heart-breaking disappoint- 
ments. For every actor who has succeed- 
ed, there are twenty who have failed. 
Thousands of actors and actresses, many 
of them of long training and experience, 
are today on relief with little to look for- 
ward to in the future. For every actor 
who is given a part in a Broadway play, 
there are scores who are turned down. If 
you want to know how really serious and 
discouraging this whole situation is, study 
the relief rolls of New York City. 

If you feel that you must take up act- 
ing, find out definitely whether you are 
suited for it and whether you have the 
fortitude and courage to overcome the 
obstacles which lie ahead. ‘There are sev- 
eral ways in which’ this can be done. 

Our first suggestion is that you enroll 
for some fundamental courses in acting, 
voice training, stagecraft, etc., in one of 
our leading colleges or universities. Spend 
part of your summer vacation studying 
the catalogues from such well known in- 
stitutions as the University of Southern 
California, Northwestern University, the 
University of Iowa, and the Pasadena 
Playhouse. If you cannot afford to at- 
tend a well known school of speech and 
drama at one of our leading universities, 
enroll in the college nearest you. The 
majority of colleges have courses in dra- 
matics, as well as dramatic clubs, which 
will give you valuable training. 

There are numerous summer theatres 
to which you may go. You may find it 
possible to attend such a theatre this sum- 
mer. Do not go with the intention of 
becoming a professional actor; go for the 
purpose of learning and observing how 
theatre people work. Select a summer 
theatre that is worth while and which is 
not primarily interested in your enroll- 
ment fee. 

If you cannot attend any of the schools 
mentioned above, join your community 
theatre. If there is none which you can 
join, talk the matter over with other 
graduates who have similar interests and 
organize your own producing group. You 
will not only derive much pleasure from 
such an organization, but you will also get 
valuable training in theatre management, 
directing, and working with other people. 
Many of our famous stage folk have come 
from just this type of dramatic group. 

Whatever you decide to do after your 
graduation, don’t leave for New York 
City, Chicago, or Hollywood, with the 
hope of becoming an actor. You will 
probably return home a heartbroken and 
disillusioned young man or young woman. 
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Helen Hayes 





By MARGARET WENTWORTH 


Thrice a Queen 


Broadway Critic and Editor of The Sign Post, New York, N. Y. 


UCH different queens! The Cleo- 
S patra of Shaw’s satire, still only a 

tiger kitten but sharpening her 

claws! The Mary of Scotland of 
Maxwell Anderson’s tragedy ; Helen Hayes 
had everything of the fascinating queen 
but a few inches of her height and how 
unimportant they seemed! And now Vic- 
toria Regina, Queen of England and Em- 
press of India, and before our eyes Miss 
Hayes changes gradually from the slim 
girl of eighteen to the stout old lady of 
eighty. All these she plays; but, the best- 
loved actress in America, she is our queen 
of hearts! 

This is largely because Helen Hayes is 
so human, so friendly. It brings her close 
to know that she adores hats, frequently 
buying a half dozen at once without a 
thought as to how they may fit her cos- 
tumes. Or in another mood, she may re- 
trim hats already on hand. Was it Helen 
herself or her milliner, I wonder, who 
was expressed in the little hat she wore 
recently to Tonight at 8:30—a little 
hat with curling tails of mink or 
sable making rosettes above her smiling 
face? 

How did Helen Hayes become the suc- 
cessful actress she is? Well, she was born 
(in Washington, D. C.) and the fairies 
who came to her christening tossed into 


Some very interesting statistics regarding 
VICTORIA REGINA have been compiled by 
the newspapers. Miss Hayes has portrayed 
the part four hundred thirty-four times, nearly 
six hundred thousand theater-goers have seen 
the play, of which fourteen thousand were 
standees. More than one million dollars have 
been taken in as admission fees. 


Five hundred roses have been crushed by 
Miss Hayes since the play opened. Eleven 
thousand candles have been deposited at the 
stage door to provide for mid-Victorian illumi- 
nation. Disraeli has broken four hundred thirty- 
four glasses, and Vincent Price has lathered 
himself with six gallons of synthetic cream dur- 
ing the scene where he shaves in front of Queen 
V ictoria.—Editor. 


that’s a pretty severe test of being a hard 
worker and of one’s capacity for being 
“lad,” ask any commercial traveller what 
he thinks of it! In Miles City, Mont., the 
audience was largely made up of cowboys 
in town for a lark—and when I say cow- 
boys, I mean cowboys, not dude ranch 
imitations. Poor little Helen was actually 
afraid they might decide to shoot up the 
theatre in disgust at the sappy play. Of 
course those sentimental cowboys sobbed 
into their large bandanas instead. 


As soon as the actress could choose 
her plays she made a determined effort 


to get away from type-casting, playing 
Shaw, Barrie, and her first tragic role in 
Coquette. 

Marc Connelly was responsible for her 
meeting Charlie MacArthur, though Mare 
had no idea of playing Cupid. He took 
Helen to an afternoon party “because she 
ought to meet people” and promptly left 
her alone. She sat shyly listening to the 
music. A young man who was eating from 
a paper bag came over and sat by her, 
She asked him timidly what he had. 

‘Peanuts? Want some?” 

She nodded and as he handed them to 
her, he said, 

“I wish they were emeralds !” 

So they were married and lived happy 
ever after! The peanuts might almost 
be emeralds now that Charlie is one 
of Hollywood’s most successful scenario 
writers. 

Charlie’s being in Hollywood was the 
natural cause of his wife’s going into 
pictures. She had been off the stage some 
time with her “Act-of-God” baby, Mary, 
and was persuaded to try the new medi- 
um. Her first picture The Sin of Madelon 
Claudet won the Academy Award as the 
best picture of the year in which it was 
shown. But though she has made a 
number of other pictures, the stage was 
her choice when it came to a showdown. 





her cradle personality, humor, 
and aptitude for hard work. 
With all three of these you’re 
bound to arrive somewhere ; it’s 
mainly a question in what di- 
rection you'll decide to start. 
Helen’s mother, who had always 
wanted to be an actress her- 
self, steered the child toward 
the stage. 


Personality gave Helen what 
we call “the breaks.” It was 
personality which made such 
actors as Lew Fields, William 
Gillette, and John Drew give a 
helping hand to a mere child; 
it was her personality which 
caused George Tyler to build 
her up to a star. 

My first sight of Miss Hayes 
is one of the highlights of my 
long theatrical experience and 
is still a vivid memory. She 
was in Dear Brutus with Mr. 
Gillette, and the girl of sixteen 
almost stole the play from the 
veteran of sixty-odd, and like 
the great gentleman he was, he 
loved it! 


But while Dear Brutus was 
her first Broadway success, she 
had played Pollyanna on the 
road for thirty weeks of one- 
night stands! If you don’t think 
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Helen Hayes 


Among the words of encouragement we have received frcm 
outstanding personalities of the screen and stage, none, perhaps, 
are of more immediate interest to high school students than 
those we have just received from Helen Hayes. An American 
School of Drama such as Miss Hayes describes below will nct 
only help materially in establishing the best in theatre standards 
in our country, but it will also provide young people with the 
opportunity to study under the guidance of those best qualified 
to teach the arts of the theatre. Miss Hayes wr.tes as follows: 


“The young actors and actresses are probably the most 
important figures in the theatre today, for from their ranks 
must come the Duses and Bernhardts of tomorrow. A number 
of my friends in the theatre realize this fact, and we have 
seriously discussed a project of establishing an American 
School of the Drama, modeled on famous European institu- 
tions such as the Stanislavsky School in Moszow, the Comedic 
Francaise in Paris, or the Old Vic in London. As the project 
has not gone much beyond the discussion phase as yet, I am 
not at liberty to reveal the names of my associates. We have, 
however, approached the Carnegie and Rockefeller Foundations, 
to ask for funds. Unfortunately those cultural foundations seem 
to be more interested in well-known old actors rather than in 
young actors, which is just the condition in the professional 
theatre that we want to remedy. So I am afraid that the 
money for the project will have to come from stage circles. I’m 
sure that it will come from there, though, and in the not-distant 
future we shall have a school for young actors where they can 
learn to act by acting, by playing fine roles in fine plays. The 
theatre as a whole will be healthier for it, young players will 
have the opportunities they need, and the cultural level of 
America will be raised.” 

Miss Hayes has just announced that she will go on a coast- 
to-coast tour with Victoria Regina next fall. Forty cities in 
twenty-three states will make up her itinerary. 











She had the offer of $85,000 to 
play The Old Maid in pictures; 
she had the chance to play Vie 
toria Regina at a possible $2,100 
a week if the play succeeded. 
And are we glad she chose Vic- 
toria? 

Her latest souvenir in connec- 
tion with the play is a letter 
from Queen Mary which ac 
companied a signed photograph. 
A more personal trophy also 
lately received is the gold 
medal for the finest diction of 
1936. 

Her home in Nacyk is furn- 
ished in the Victorian style and 
many of the antiques are loot of 
her impassioned search for them 
wherever she goes. 

Quite recently she has reached 
her largest audience by radio. 
You recognize at once her char- 
acteristic voice with the little 
catch in it—the little catch that 
catches at your heart. 

Let a playwright hit Helen 
Hayes off in a sentence. In 
Stage Door, George Kaufman 
says of her: 

“Off the stage, Helen Hayes is 
a littke woman whose wrists are 
too thin; on the stage, she 
strikes a spark.” 
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Unit set for Shaw's ARMS AND THE MAN. A production of Mr. James R. Burton 
at Austin Senior High School, Austin, Texas. 


Rehearsals For Character Portrayal 


By JAMES R. BURTON 


Director of Dramatics, Austin High School, Austin, Texas 


HEN my students are given 

\\/ scripts for a play, there is no 

comment save the role they are 

assigned to study. The experi- 
enced students know that they are ex- 
pected to read the play carefully and to 
grasp for themselves the import of the 
plot and the general outline of the char- 
acter ; the new students quickly grasp this 
idea for themselves. They are told to 
start memorizing the lines at once. If I 
am actively engaged in rehearsing an- 
other play, they quite frequently mem- 
orize all the lines before I call a single 
rehearsal. The older students know, and 
the beginners are informed, that the 
memorization of lines is the least of their 
obligations; they are instructed to use 
lines as guides in the development of 
characterization and as material with 
which to build. They are _ likewise 
warned that it is not their responsibility 
to tamper with the lines nor to attempt 
improving upon the playwright’s script. 
They are also informed that on the night 
of performance there will be no prompt- 
er to feed them a line; that, at least, is 
one infallible rule from which there is 
never any variation. I never use a 
prompter nor permit anyone to help a 
student with his lines for at least two 
weeks before a performance. 

The first three formal rehearsals are 
devoted to reading the play. The first 
reading rehearsal is held with the sole 
purpose of pointing out high lights of plot 
and of characterization and developing 
an appreciation of the play in script form. 
The next two reading rehearsals are de- 
voted to the reading of lines and to ascer- 
taining certain key speeches that set the 
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Mr. Burton is widely known in Texas for his 
winning plays in the Texas Interscholastic 
League Play Tournaments, as well as for his 
many excellent play productions in Austin. Be- 
sides directing dramatics at Austin High School 
since 1929, he has been a guest director at the 
University of Texas. At one time he directed 
dramatics at Allen Military Academy. Mr. 
Burton reports that, apart from speech activi- 
ties, travel in Mexico and an interest in things 
Spanish are his chief obsessions. Mr. Burton 
sponsors Troupe No. 120 


tempo of the play and outline the char- 
acters. At one of these rehearsals I give 
a detailed character analysis to each stu- 
dent in the presence of all the cast in or- 
der that all may have one central idea 
from which to begin work. The next re- 
hearsals are devoted exclusively to the 
blocking out of business. In the course 
of five or six rehearsals the general busi- 
ness for the entire play is tentatively set 
and the students have the essential points 
fairly well in mind. After this, rehearsals 
are devoted to the simultaneous develop- 
ment of lines, business, and characteriza- 
tion, every line and every piece of busi- 
ness being consciously developed in the 
student’s mind on the strict basis of the 
character he is playing. 

To my mind the most important fea- 
ture of play coaching with high school 
students is the development of characteri- 
zation. To this end I have a private con- 
ference with each member of a cast as 
early in rehearsal schedule as possible. At 
these conferences the student discusses 
with me the character he is trying to por- 
tray and what ideas he has formed about 
him. Unless these ideas are at variance 
with my own, I encourage him to proceed 
along his own line of reasoning, because 


he will always do more convincingly 
something he has thought out for himself 
through the use of his own creative imagi- 
nation and powers of observation. If he 
is slow to do this, I outline for him a por- 
tion of the play, translating the situations 
for him into his own language and his 
own terms. 

From the first rehearsal I try to im- 
press my students with the idea that the 
play does not represent all there is to the 
lives of the people they are portraying, 
and that the story began long before the 
rise of the first curtain and continues long 
after the fall of the final curtain. For 
this reason we create together (using 
their own ideas as far as possible) the 
backgrounds and the events in the lives 
of the character before the play begins. 
In like manner we create to our own 
satisfaction a continuation of their lives 
after the end of the play. This broadens 
their vision immeasurably and keeps them 
from thinking that the importance of 
their respective roles is measured in num- 
ber of lines only. 

I begin work in characterization by as- 
suring my students that the last thing in 
the world they will be expected to portray 
is their own personality. With this as a 
starting point I urge them to play with 
each other on a basis of character to char- 
acter as soon as possible. Once this idea 
is established in their minds, a great stride 
has been taken toward real characteriza- 
tion. Too often students have a tendency 
to speak their lines to each other as stu- 
dents rather than as the character with 
whom they are playing. Once this idea 
has been mastered, your student has 
learned a principle that will make him an 
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invaluable asset in breaking in a less ex- 
perienced player, because he will compel 
his fellow to play to him in a way that 
no urging or explanation from a director 
will ever produce. 

From the first moment of rehearsal I 
never permit a student to look at me 
when he is on the stage and an interrup- 
tion is made for correction. When such 
an interruption is made, every character 
simply freezes where he is and the stage 
picture is maintained. I never permit a 
variation from this ruling unless the in- 
terruption is to be an extended one, and 
the word is given to drop out of charac- 
ter. Extended discussions and character 
analyses I make between acts or after re- 
hearsals. I believe the idea of not per- 
mitting a student to drop out of char- 
acter is the surest way to teach him con- 
centration and to insure his using his head 
every moment he is on the stage. If any 
one enters the auditorium where my stu- 
dents are rehearsing, they continue with 
the play to all outward appearance com- 
pletely oblivious of the interruption. With 
this idea instilled in his mind, the student 
is less subject to stage fright. Nor does 
it permit him any less attention to what 
the director is saying to know that he 
must listen to instruction and then pick 
up the line and the business exactly where 
it was left off. 

Consciousness of character is the first 
requisite of characterization. A student 
trained to be hyper-sensitive on this point 
will never lapse from his role when he is 
not speaking, will never fail to give a 
proper reaction to a situation, nor will 
be out of character before he makes an 
entrance, nor fail to carry his character 
completely off the stage with him when 
he is making an exit. To encourage this 
attitude I talk to my students in rehearsal 
on the basis of the character they portray. 
I try always to ask what the character 
thinks of the situation in urging a reac- 
tion rather than asking a student what 
he thinks. This increases his respect for 
the mental processes of the character he 
is playing and forces him to think in 
terms of what fits his characterization. 
This never ceases to prove its value, be- 
cause it prevents a student’s developing 
inconsistencies such as walking, speaking, 
reacting, and gesturing after his own 
fashion rather than that of the character. 
In passing, it may be remarked that I 
stress repression always as the criterion 
toward which to work; I always try to 
encourage a student to see that restraint 
is better than ranting and that economy 
of emotion and movement is more force- 
ful than any needless gesticulation. 

All of this discussion naturally leads to 
the idea of what a student is expected to 
do if he finds himself confronted with a 
characterization whose emotions and 
thoughts are more mature than his own 
age and experiences will warrant his in- 
terpreting with authenticity. This prob- 
lem taxes the ingenuity and the tact of 
the director, if he is to cope with it at all 
successfully. If he attempts to interpret 
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Change of Address 


Change of address should be reported 
to us at once. Please give the old address, 
as well as the new. The expiration date 
for your subscription appears on the mag- 
azine wrapper. 








for his students, the most he gets back is 
a stereotyped imitation of himself. This 
is hardly the goal desired. If one of my 
students turns to me in exasperation and 
asks, “How do I say this?” I always re- 
ply that I am not going to say it and that 
he must worry about his own problem. To 
that end I question him about what he is 
trying to say, and the solution usually lies 
in the fact that he has been trying to say 
something without having thought out in 
detail exactly what he wants to say. I 
believe every high school director should 
in so far as possible make himself a walk- 
ing encyclopedia of facts about the people 
with whom he is working. He should 
know their emotional and mental proc- 
esses, how they react to certain situations, 
what their family backgrounds are, and 
what their every day problems of life and 
school mean to them. With all of this 
knowledge at his disposal a director is 
then able to talk to a student in his own 
language and to translate to him into his 
own terms the experiences of the charac- 
ter he is attempting to portray. By way 
of illustration, I found in attempting to 
rehearse Arms and the Man that my stu- 
dents were failing to put over the play in 
a certain scene because they were un- 
aware of the class consciousness involved. 
No amount of impersonal discussion of 
class distinction was sufficient to give the 
scene its necessary fire ; however, I found 
that by suggesting that the two students 
involved talk to each other as they would 
like to talk to a certain teacher in the 
school whom they each disliked thor- 
oughly, produced the desired effect. It 
translated the situation into terms they 
could appreciate personally and could 
understand absolutely. 

Consciousness of surroundings is the sec- 
ond thing to be stressed in developing a 
finely shaded characterization. Most stu- 
dents set out to rehearse a play with a very 
vague idea that when they have learned 
their lines they are ready to perform. 
They are quite literal-minded and walk 
through a rehearsal without the slightest 
exercise of imagination or common sense, 
concentrating their entire energies on say- 
ing a line when the cue is given. The idea 
of visualizing their surroundings never en- 
ters their heads. For this reason they con- 
tinue to walk through rehearsals, neither 
conscious of the role they are playing, nor 
where they are supposed to be, and with- 
out the remotest idea of what motivates 





Have you read the editorial 
“Closing the School Year” which 
appears on page 3? 








their doing the business given them to do, 
To correct this situation, I try to explain 
very clearly just where each piece of fur. 
niture is located on the stage, what is on 
it, and just what it ought to look like. | 
further explain what is outside each exit 
and what scene lies outside each window, 
If this does not make a student conscious 
of his surroundings (and it hardly ever 
will), I adopt the policy of stopping him 
just as he makes an exit and asking him 
where he is going and what he will see. 
If he is making an entrance, I ask him 
where he has been, whom he has seen, 
and what he has been doing. He is usually 
too shrewd to allow himself to be caught 
twice at this game; he will begin an elab- 
orate, if very impromptu description, that 
serves to fix the idea in his own mind, 
For instance, the boy who played Kurt in 
Biography made the statement that “in 
the last hour I’ve climbed these five flights 
of stairs three times,” but when I asked 
him what he saw on the stairs or if the 
stairs were carpeted, he could not tell me. 
Later, however, I asked him what he saw 
when he said that he had been out for a 
walk, and he could tell me in great detail 
that he had seen a bunch of violets in a 
shop window. My Baron in Death Takes 
a Holiday made the statement that he was 
going into the ballroom to dance and to 
live again. I asked him to describe what 
he saw outside the door, and he told me 
that he saw a ladder and a door open into 
the dressing-room. Two nights later | 
asked the same question and received an 
elaborate description of furnishings, drap- 
ery, chandeliers, etc., that might not have 
stood the test of authenticity or of an in- 
terior decorator’s ideas of taste, but the 
Baron had learned his lesson. In_ like 
manner I received from one of the char- 
acters in The Bad Man who said he was 
going out to look at “the gal-darned des- 
ert” a vivid picture of cacti, sky, sand, 
and glimmering heat that proved that he 
had thought out for himself a definite 
picture of the scene to be seen from the 
front porch of the ranch. 


The last step in characterization is con- 
sciousness of business and the motivation 
for it. If a student is thoroughly aware 
of his characterization and acutely con- 
scious of his surroundings both on the 
stage and off, then his business and its 
motivation is a comparatively simple mat- 
ter to teach. It consists rather largely in 
making him realize that a haphazard ges- 
true that barely suggests the idea will not 
suffice for the matter. Mastery of busi- 
ness in rehearsal with a minimum list of 
make-shift properties will establish busi- 
ness and pantomine in a way that will 
facilitate dress rehearsals and performance 
no end. I ask repeatedly why a student 
makes a certain move or gesture and de- 
mand that he interpret it for me in the 
light of the character he is playing; I in- 
sist that there be some reason in his own 
head for whatever he does. Unless this 18 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Scene from BIG HEARTED HERBERT as staged by the Advanced Dramatic Class at Webster Groves (Missouri) High School, under 
the direction of Mr. Eugene R. Wood. Stage set designed by Mr. Walter Zemitzsch. 


Dramatics and Interpretation 


By L. S. MITCHELL 


Director of Dramatics, University of Houston, Houston, Texas 


forms of activity that an exact defini- 

tion of Dramatics and Interpretation 

is hardly possible. There are many 
different kinds of plays and many different 
methods of producing them; there are 
operas, pantomimes, musical comedies, re- 
vues, ballets, and minstrel shows; all of 
which belong to the theater, in the broad- 
est sense ; and all of which have some con- 
nection with the words dramatics and in- 
terpretation. However, before proceeding, 
it would be well to establish tentative defi- 
nitions for these two terms. Dramatics as 
used in the high schools and colleges 
means the presentation of plots which 
have been written to be acted by living 
persons upon a stage. Interpretation in- 
cludes the movements, “business,” and 
emotional scenes through which the actor 
passes to give his audience a clear picture 
of his characterization. 

This discussion will deal chiefly with the 
matter of interpretation and its applica- 
tion to the field of dramatic arts. Interpre- 
tation is an individual problem. There are 
rules one may follow in giving interpreta- 
tions of various roles: the walk, use of the 
hands, make-up, costume, and the use of 
the voice. These things are of no small 
consequence in picturing a character on 
the stage. Directors of amateur produc- 
tions in high schools and colleges fre- 
quently are unjustly criticized for the type 
of interpretation allowed on the school 
stage. Apparently the problem is under- 
estimated. To repeat: interpretation must 
be considered an individual matter. There 
is the distinct individuality of each stu- 
dent-actor to be considered, and there is 
the definite individuality of each play- 
character to be established. 


Ten theater today embraces so many 
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Mr. Mitchell received his A. B. degree in 
1928 at Abilene Christian College. He is also 
a graduate of the Curry School of Expression 
in Boston, Mass. He has studied under several 
private teachers, and has appeared as an actor 
in various parts of the country. Recently he 
was elected to the advisory council of the Texas 
Intercollegiate One-Act Play Tournament. Mr. 
Mitchell has taught dramatics at the University 
of Houston since 1933. 


The average high school student or col- 
lege student has not had enough experi- 
ence in life to give him a broad under- 
standing of the portrayal of characters in 
plays. He is assigned a part. He knows 
nothing, or very little, about the part. 
His first impulse is to imitate. This within 
itself is the first step in the wrong di- 
rection. Imitation can never develop into 
interpretation. I believe that Dr. S. S. 
Curry gave us the fundamental guide to 
interpretation when he said, “Impression 
must precede expression.” Without a defi- 
nite and complete impression, which usu- 
ally comes from past experience, no per- 
son can give a correct portrayal of a 
character. 

How can the student compensate for 
the lack of this experience—the back- 
ground for the true impression? He must 
absorb and profit by the director’s experi- 
ences. If the director gives the proper 
stimulus, that should, within itself, furnish 
inspiration for an original portrayal of 
character. But simply to say: “This char- 
acter should be played as John Barrymore 
played it.” or, “This character should be 
played as Alice Brady would play it.” 
gives exactly the wrong suggestion and 
leads to imitation rather than interpreta- 
tion. 

The part must be studied by the person 
playing it. The character must be studied. 


Such questions as: What would he do 
under this condition? What would he do 
in this situation? What does he think? 
would add to a person’s ability to inter- 
pret the character. When he has become 
acquainted with the character to be por- 
trayed, he knows the posture, walking, 
sitting, or standing, the gestures, and the 
facial expressions of that character. The 
use of the voice, voice levels, breathing, 
resonance, enunciation, and pronuncia- 
tion, necessary to a fine portrayal, will 
then be minor problems. 

After technical practice sufficient to ac- 
quire a carriage of ease, flexibility of tone 
and speech, and other single elements, the 
actor is ready to undertake the more diffi- 
cult task of creating the whole character. 
But in all arts, one must master the tools 
before he can build. Until the funda- 
mentals are mastered; the scales, arpeg- 
gios, and thrills flow easily and almost sub- 
consciously from the fingers of the pianist, 
it is useless to attempt to interpret Chopin. 

It is an established fact that an actor 
must understand the character he is to 
create. Otherwise his technique, so labor- 
iously acquired, will reveal but a distorted 
picture of himself, or perhaps the empty 
shell of an impossible, dumb creature. 
Certainly he will fail utterly to create the 
soul and body of a living character. 

Complete interpretation is dependent 
upon complete understanding. Few who 
saw a recent successful Juliet realized that 
seven years were devoted to study and 
practice of the part. The actress demanded 
this work of herself before she would at- 
tempt the role in public. Of course that 
observation carries us into the professional 
world, while our concern is that of coach- 
ing amateurs. But if the best is desired, 
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Cast and stage set for the production of THE BLACK FLAMINGO as staged by The Paint and Patch Club (Troupe No. 132) at 


Coatesville (Penna.) High School. 


Directed by Mr. Earl F. Klippel. 





amateur productions should work toward 
the professional ideal of perfection in 
every detail. 

If a professional actor requires seven 
years to create a character how much time 
should an amateur require? Obviously, 
more time than any amateur can give. 
But the least requirement is—great effort 
and exacting work over the longest period 
of time possible. 

A pertinent question arises: Can dra- 
matic interpretation be taught? Some 
persons apparently have more natural 
talent than others, but regardless of native 
ability there is no doubt that interpreta- 
tion can be developed remarkably. The 
New York studios are constantly succeed- 
ing in this type of work. The old trial-and- 
error method of stock companies, that 
produced so many “ham” actors with their 
bags of stage tricks, is being superseded by 
the teacher in the studio, and by the di- 
rectors who “make” actors and actresses. 
How do they do it? Their methods of 
instruction are fascinating. The teacher 
of dramatic expression, the coach of the 
play, and the amateur who would learn 
to act with professional skill, would do 
well to study them. 

Now let us assume that the play to be 
given has been selected. The first prob- 
lem to arise concerns the procedure 
through which the director must put his 
cast in order to get the best results. Let 
the coach read the play, study it, under- 
stand its main theme, its types of charac- 
ters, points of climax, irony, sentiment, 
and interest. This done he is ready to be- 
gin work. He may then call his cast to- 
gether and read the play to them, or have 
them read their respective parts. The cast 
studies the play together; they analyze it, 
and they pick out the chief points of their 
respective characters. The director should 
point out the possible positions on the 
stage for particular speeches, business, ges- 
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tures, grouping, crossing, lighting effects, 
etc. This study may be extended to suit 
the needs of the cast. This preliminary 
work should give the cast an excellent 
idea of the kind of play they are to pro- 
duce, and an estimate of the amount of 
work in store for them. This done the 
cast may be dismissed to learn the lines 
and to study the roles. 

When the character understands the 
type of play he is in, and knows his lines, 
he is ready to go about the business of 
creating his role, of acting, and of becom- 
ing the actor which the play demands. 
This last point is the most difficult of all. 
It will take time, sometimes an enormous 
amount of time, and a great deal of indi- 
vidual attention from the dramatic di- 
rector to fit each character into his proper 
place in the play as a whole. Rehearsals 
may be called for individual actors, scenes, 
or acts. From the outset, minute attention 
should be given to lines, characters, parts, 
stage business. A good general plan is to 
study the play by scenes, then episodes, 
then acts, and finally the play as a whole. 

In creating a role there are a number 
of aids which an actor can employ to as- 
sist him. Observation is valuable. If a 
person similar to the type to be portrayed 
can be found, he should be observed 
closely and his characteristics imitated for 
practice. This advice is good only if fol- 
lowed with moderation and caution. If 
imitation is being used, make sure the 
student imitates an actual character and 
not another actor’s interpretation of the 
character. Another help is pictures of the 
character to be portrayed. They may be 
found in studios, in picture-magazines, 
or in art galleries. Invaluable suggestions 
in action, habits, and expression are some- 
times found. Statues and paintings are 
powers of suggestion in posture, gesture, 
dress, and expression. 

Once the outer physical attributes be- 


gin to take form, the more exacting mat- 
ter of the inner nature of the character 
must be considered. How can one “throw 
himself into a part?” The answer is sim- 
ple: by being the character and then read- 
ing the lines, naturally, as he (the new 
he”) would read them. It requires imag- 
ination to put oneself into another’s place. 
It means not only looking, acting, speak- 
ing like the character, but going deeper 
than that; it means invading his mind, 
grasping his outlook, acquiring his mood, 
actually thinking and feeling like the 
character to be portrayed. This is at once 
the most marvelous thing about acting, 
the most difficult, and the most indispen- 
sable. But it can be done. It is this phase 
of the art that resembles some of the phe- 
nomena of hypnotism and hysteria. Some 
writers have been so moved by skilled 
demonstrations in the art of assimilation 
of a foreign character that they have re- 
ferred to the actor’s art as being mystical, 
demanding dual or multiple personalities. 
This is, however, a bit fantastic, and it is 
perhaps a bit nearer the truth to say, with 
the late Franklin H. Sargent, former head 
of the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts, that, “the five points needful to the 
actor, are: a good physique, including a 
good voice ; a nervous, emotional temper- 
ament, that is, a responsive nature; an 
active imagination; theatrical instinct; 
the ability to interest by being interested; 
and dramatic intelligence, that is the 
power to reason out the constructive 
meaning of a situation, together with the 
characteristic causes and effects of their 
evolution.” 

These qualities, though some of them 
come, like Dogberry’s gifts, “by nature,” 
can be cultivated by direction and prac- 
tice. A good literary, artistic, and social 
background, for instance, will do much for 
the imagination and dramatic intelligence. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Heap Big Hokum on the American Stage! 


By MARGARET WHYTE STEVENSON 


Director of Dramatics, Wenatchee High School, Wenatchee, Wash. 


existence, we Americans have been 

opportunists. Our basic ingenious re- 

sourcefulness is undeniably an excel- 
lent quality, but there have been times 
when our practice of opportunism (de- 
fined by Webster as “the taking advan- 
tage, as in politics, of opportunities, often 
with little regard for principles or ulti- 
mate consequences”) has rendered us 
somewhat ridiculous. Authorities on the 
history of the American stage concur in 
the opinion that the American stage-In- 
dian from the year 1766 down to the 
modern period (1900) stands, in the 
main, as a superb representation of the 
naivete and childish credulity of a young 
nation. Our early dramatic writers, with 
but an occasional exception, saw in the 
figure of the American Indian an oppor- 
tunity for the personation of grandiose 
democratic sentiment, pomposity, and 
dramatic oratory designed to further and 
champion the challenge of a New World 
in a break with its European heritage. Us- 
ing the material at hand, the American 
stage for more than a century created in 
the stage-Indian a character as unreal and 
incongruous as any of the warring ele- 
ments that strove for supremacy in the 
new country. Briefly, the dramatic Indian 
was made to represent the challenge of 
democracy in a world of imperial poten- 
tates and kings. In his ornate speech, his 
heroic defiance of the white man, his re- 
mote, lonely aloofness, the stage-Indian 
with his unconquerable spirit became the 
incarnation of virtues the New World 
boasted. That the dramatists of the early 
period so completely overlooked the true 
tragedy of the Indian as a source for 
strong dramatic writing is not to be looked 
upon as too great a mystery. Most writers 
express in their works the current opin- 
ions and practices of their day. 

The stage-Indian of this early period 
(1766-1829) was usually an heroic figure 
of some historical significance. His aspect 
was extremely serious and his motives and 
actions exaggerated, for he was largely im- 
pelled by the psychology of the white man. 
But even if his characterization as a true 
Indian was questionable, one can safely 
state that the stage-red man showed a 
consistent development with the total 
body of American drama surrounding 
him. Resistance to oppression in any form 
was the order of the day. Who could bet- 
ter express it than King Philip, Pontiac, 
Powhatan, or Logan? 

Taking the cue from the earliest In- 
dian plays, the actors and actresses of the 
early nineteenth century (1829-1847) 
found in the serious stage-Indian an out- 
let for their own particular skills and abili- 
ties. Dominated as the stage was by its per- 


Presse the beginning of our nation’s 
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(Editor’s Note: This is the fifth of a series of 
articles dealing with major figures and tendencies in the 
theatre of the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, written by the research students of the Division 
of Drama, University of Washington, under the direction 
of Prof. Glenn Hughes. Dr. George Savage, under whose 
editorial supervision these articles are being written, is 
a well known playwright and a member of the teaching 
staff at the University of Washington, Seattle, Wash.) 


formers, it became the function of the 
playwright to meet the actor’s specifica- 
tions. One actor, peculiarly suited by na- 
ture to the heroics of the stage-Indian, was 
primarily responsible for the stage run of 
Indian plays between the years 1829-1847. 
This actor was Edwin Forrest. Metamora, 
or the Last of the Wampanoags, a prize- 
winning play in a contest sponsored by 
Forrest, was produced at the Park Thea- 
tre, New York, December 15, 1829, with 
Forrest in the title role. According to 
Hornblow “the success of Metamora re- 
sulted in a remarkable run of Indian plays 
‘from which,’ as Lawrence Hutton puts it, 
‘theatre-goers throughout the country suf- 
fered between the years of 1830 and 
1840.’ ” 
A sympathetic analysis of the distin- 
guishing quality of Forrest’s acting and, 
consequently, of the acting of a whole 
host of imitators who followed in his 
wake is given by William Winter, one of 
the outstanding dramatic critics of the 
century : 

“The respect wherein Forrest was peculiar, 
the distinguishing excellence that gave him his 





At the University of Washington, the 
Division of Drama, under the direction of 
Glenn Hughes, has built up the finest 
American Drama Collection in any west- 
ern university. Through motion picture 
films, typed copies, inter-library loans, 
photostatic reproductions, and _ special 
purchases, the already adequate bibliog- 
raphy is supplemented for the needs of 
the individual student’s research. Pro- 
fessor Hughes and tke editors of THE 
HicH ScuHoot TuHesPiAN think this ma- 
terial is so fresh, so complete, and so 
close to our dramatic life today that tke 
findings of the research students should 
be made available not only to the future 
scholars in the field but to the wider pub- 
lic of those who will be working in the 
theatre of tomorrow. 


The history of the American stage 
Indian is in miniature the history of the 
American drama. Tke Indian first ap- 
peared as a mildly realistic character who, 
with the negro, was an object of good- 
natured exploitation. With a growing 
national pride, the dramatist raised the 
Indian to heroic heights. Then cam> 
his quick descent into burlesque an. 
exaggeration. From that dramatic low- 
point, he has gradually achieved a minor 
but definite position in the poetic and the 
realistic American theatre. The Indian 
then has never been more or less than 
the’ general theatrical background that 
created him and through a study of him 
it is possible to understand much of 
American theatre. 

—Dr. GEORGE SAVAGE. 











victory and made him memorable, was a puis- 
sant animal splendor and ground-swell of emo- 
tion. He was tremendously real. He could 
be seen and heard and understood. He had a 
grand body and a glorious voice, and in mo- 
ments of simple passion he affected the senses 
like the blare of trumpets and the clash of 
cymbals, or like the ponderous slow-moving, 
crashing, and thundering surges of the sea. In 
that quality he stood alone. In all others he 
has been surpassed. That was his charm, and 
through that he was enabled to render what- 
ever service he did render to the cause of 
Drama. That service consisted in a _ wide- 
spread, delightful, and improving interpretation 
of the art of acting to the lower order of public 
intelligence. To the higher order of mind 
Forrest was superfluous, and of this fact he 
seemed, in a certain blind way, to be aware— 
although neither he nor any of his adherents 
could understand and believe that it was pos- 
sible for any person, honestly and without hos- 
tility or prejudice, to dislike the snorts and 
grunts, the brays and belches, the gaspings and 
gurglings, the protracted pauses, the lolling 
tongue and the stentorian roar, with all of 
which ornaments it pleased him to overlay his 
eactimg, 66.2" 


In a later study of Forrest, Montrose J. 
Moses considered the motives of the actor 
in choosing Metamora as his prize play: 


“Forrest did not really want an American 
drama; only the savage could give the primi- 
tive nobility to which he was accustomed! He 
wanted the forensic pose. This might not ab- 
sorb those who looked for the subtle art, but 
it would hold—and did hold—the masses. For- 
rest wanted character of a combative nature, 
«which admitted the grace of taut body, and the 
music of conflicting emotion—sarcasm, pride, 
hate, love, inspiration, ecstasy. Metamora was 
teeming with these qualities. Besides which, 
it had what, in Forrest, was a consuming pas- 
sion—a realization of the prime greatness of 
his country in contrast with the littleness 
brought upon it by the white man’s machina- 
tions. . It gave Forrest an opportunity to 
stand forth as a gorgeous figure of the red man. 
. . « We have in Metamora epic material with- 
out a spark of creative imagination, a succession 
of poses: the pose tender, when the chieftain 
finds his baby slain; the pose defiant, when he 
is captured; the pose pathetic, when he is fired 
upon to his death; the pose triumphant, as he 
breathes his last.” 


Most of the plays of this period perished 
as hastily as they had come into existence. 
As one man had been primarily respon- 
sible for their rise, just so was another, 
also an actor, responsible for their decline. 
John Brougham, comedian and _ play- 
wright, dared to satirize and bring to pub- 
lic ridicule the weaknesses of the theatre 
of his period. His first play, directly aimed 
at Forrest and his following, was called 
Metamora, or the Last of the Pollywogs. 
The first production of this burlesque was 
given at the Adelphi Theatre, Boston, No- 
vember 29, 1847, with the author in the 
role of “the ultimate Pollywog, an ab- 
original hero and the favorite child of the 
Forest.” Among the characters listed 
were: Tapiokee, the squalling squaw of 
Metamora ; Kantshine, Whiskeetoddi, and 
Fitzfaddle. Done in the mock-heroic style 
of Forrest, the play effectively “laughed 
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Scene from the mid-year senior class play, THE CUCKOO’S NEST, at Knoxville (Tenn.) High School. Directed by Mr. O. E. Sams, Jr., 
sponsor for Troupe No. 283. 





the serious Indian off the boards.” Two 
speeches of the hero contain a fair sample 
of the good-humored punning that char- 
acterized the entire play. When sum- 
moned before the Council to explain his 
plotting against the English, Metamora 
makes an adequate defense : 

“It is not so great a sin 

As yours has been. Who gave my people 

in? 
ail it changed the Indian’s native hue, 
With such vile stuff making the red man 


blue? 
The mountain rivulet is made impure 


By the foul steam that rises from your 


door.” 


And in his heroic death-scene Metamora 
explains that he prefers to “fade out’: 
“T feel it’s almost time for me to slope. 

The red man’s fading out, and in his place 

There comes a bigger, not a better race. 

Just as you’ve seen the squirming pollywog 

In course of time become a bloated frog.” 

(He dies.) 

Another of Brougham’s burlesques, the 
most popular, perhaps, was written on the 
Pocahontas theme which had been seri- 
ously used in the earlier plays. The come- 
dian was not in doubt as to his opinion of 
the motives of the Englishman, John 
Smith, in coming to the Jamestown 
colony. Powhatan speaks: 


“What iron fortune led you to our shores? 
Smith: Ironic Monarch, ’twas a pair of oars. 
Between ourselves, though, if the truth be 


told, 
Our goal we'll reach when we have reached 
your gold. 
7. eo s 


Most potent, grave, and reverent old fellow, 

To use the words of that black wight, 
Othello, 

My very noble and approved good savage, 

That we are come out here your lands to 
ravage, 

It is most true: for this you see us banded. 

” > - 


Befriend us, and we'll try to be of use, 

Even to cooking of your royal goose!” 

The popularity of the burlesques was 
immediate and widespread. From 1850 
on, Indian plays with a serious theme 
made sporadic attempts to regain promi- 
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nence, but their decline was steady. It 
is interesting to note, however, that even 
in the burlesques the Indian was again the 
victim of exploitation. He was used in 
these plays to point up the superficiality 
of the stage practices of the day as well 
as certain social and political injustices. 

The burlesque of the Indian was symp- 
tomatic of the gradually emerging realism 
in the theatre. Through this movement 
the dramatist’s range was greatly enlarged. 
Emphasis in the new day of the American 
theatre was to be placed not on the na- 
tionalistic pride of the mew country, but, 
in general, as Professor Quinn observed, 
on “the growth of the spiritual life 
through the evolution of character.” Here 
was real opportunity for the Indian to be- 
come a truly great figure in his own dra- 
matic right. 


With the ushering in of the new cen- 
tury the stage-Indian, still on the decline, 
began to receive sincere and _ sensitive 
treatment at the hands of the few play- 
wrights who found him arresting. William 
C. DeMille’s play, Strongheart, produced 
in New York in 1905 dealt with the prob- 
lem of an educated Indian in love with a 
white girl. Other notable plays included : 
The Squaw Man, by Edwin Milton Royle, 
produced in Buffalo, 1905 ; Mary Austin’s, 
The Arrowmaker, produced in New York 
in 1911; and Red Bird, by William Ellery 
Leonard, presented by the Curtain Club 
of Madison, Wisconsin, in 1922. All four 





Directors are urged to send the 
Editor copies of their play pro- 
grams for plays staged during the 
present school year. A two dol- 
lar prize will be awarded to the 
director who submits the most 
attractive program. The name 
of the winner will be announced 
in our September-October issue 
of next fall. 











plays made an effort to link the Indian 
with deep, universal human experiences— 
suffering, baffling bewilderment, death. 
Within the past decade, however, the 
American Indian has attained his highest 
point (to date) of dramatic realization. 


By his sympathetic handling of authen- 
tic Indian materials, Professor Hartley Al- 
exander, in a group of nine dramatic pieces 
entitled Manito Masks, accomplished a 
faithful and moving interpretation of the 
basic attitudes and ideas of the Indian 
himself. The mood of the Masks is one of 
austere beauty and strength, and the en- 
tire collection reveals the compelling rich- 
ness of Indian symbolism and lore. Pro- 
fessor Alexander’s most recent play, 
Taiwa, was enthusiastically reviewed in 
the Theatre. Arts Bookshelf for January, 
1935, as “a great play, a great acting play 

. full of pity . . . full of power.” 

Without doubt, one of the strongest and 
most significant plays of our present peri- 
od is Cherokee Night, by Lynn Riggs, 
which was produced by Jasper Deeter at 
the Hedgerow Theatre, June 21, 1932. 
The author does not resort to history ; he 
catches the tragedy of the present day 
Indian, the half-breed, the quarter-breed, 
and all who inherit Cherokee blood, 
bludgeoning his way through a civilization 
utterly alien to him. Such lines as the fol- 
lowing contain the theme of the drama: 
“. . . We, too, are dead. 
We have no bodies. 


We are homeless ghosts, 
We are made of air 
* * * 
The grass is withered. 
Where the river was is red sand. 
Fire eats the timber. 
Night—night—has come to our people! 
* * * 


Some day the agony will end... . 
Maybe not in the night of death, the cold, 


dark night without stars. Maybe in 
the sun. 
It’s got to! It’s what we live for.” 


Tragedy, despair, blind hope — this is 
drama, indeed! 
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The Dance and Its Contribution To 


college professors, I found the essence 

of many of my feelings about the 

Dance. He was talking about art- 
forms in general—the visual arts in par- 
ticular—and described them as “impres- 
sions of relationships not expressible by 
words.” To me the Dance is one of the 
best forms for conveying impressions, 
whims, subtle differences of feeling, etc. 
While unlike painting—which is absolute, 
in so far as outward form and practical 
medium are concerned—a dance creation, 
too, leaves a vivid record of the idea be- 
hind it, as it attacks that idea from many 
angles in a rapid succession of imprints 
upon the senses and emotions. Both of 
these mediums of expression are, to a 
great extent, subjective and produce im- 
pressions which are not necessarily gov- 
erned by, or related too closely to the 
judgments of the critical faculty. For 
that reason we may speak of the Dance 
in general as one form, disregarding for 
the moment the varied and conflicting 
conceptions through which it appears to 
its exponents. 

Each art-form is particularly chosen to 
suit the type of idea which is to be ex- 
pressed. For this reason painting, poetry, 
dancing, for instance, are all separate and 
distinct mediums for separate and distinct 
types of expression. There is not much 
interaction evident between these various 
fields; if any is seen at all, it is either in 
the ideas behind the finished work, or in 
some phase of the work itself—but never 
shows enough common factors to seem a 
resemblance. 

But when we come to the Drama in our 
consideration of art-forms, we find the 
difference between both the ideas and the 
modes of expression in each case one of 
degree more than of kind. There is a 
linking bond between the two which 
makes distinguishing lines those of height 
rather than of margin. In one sense the 
Drama begins and ends with a certain 
measure of what might be called the 
Dance, in its broadest meaning. For the 
sake of convenience in speaking of danc- 
ing now, I shall use one of the simplest 
definitions—that of conveying emotions 
or ideas through the bodily medium. 
Dance, naturally, includes much more 
than that, but such a definition is clear 
and easy to call to mind. 

We see in the smallest incidents of our 
everyday lives the tendency to voice our 
reactions to external situations through 
our bodies. What some _ psychologists 
speak of as “the reflex” is a common ex- 
ample of this, and shows us the extent to 
which we do use our bodies to express 


|. WHAT was said today by one of my 
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By HELEN B. LANGE 
Student, Columbia University, New York City 
Miss Lange has been a student of both the 


Drama and Dance since childhood and has had 
many opportunities to observe the close rela- 


tion between the two fields. She has been a 


student and teacher at the Bonstelle School of 
Drama and Dance, where she worked under 
the direction of Jessie Bonstelle. Miss Lange 
has also done stage work professionally. 


what we are feeling. This type of reac- 
tion, however, is the result of a complex 
process and*to a certain extent is prac- 
ticed, or conditioned, so that it becomes 
automatic. But the same principle is shown 
much more simply in the manner 
of life followed by primitive tribes. In- 
herent in their custom of using dancing 
to express emotion, either in impromptu 
and inspirational form, or in the more 
formal, symbolical rites solemnly prac- 
ticed at their festivals, is the feeling of 
working from the inside out, of using the 
body as a conductor for fundamental 
feelings. ‘There is much that is dramatic 
in even these simple forms of expression. 
(Indeed, often, in seeking the more com- 
plex, we find ourselves straying far from 
a true sense of the dramatic, which is, in 
its final analysis, simple.) As more com- 
plicated patterns of emotions are experi- 
enced, the Dance becomes insufficient in 
itself to carry the weight of their expres- 
sion. Characters in a situation no longer 
act individually or in a formally desig- 
nated manner, but begin to sense their 
relations to each other and to be influ- 
enced by what others are and do; it is 
out of this interaction that the true con- 
ception of Drama is formed. But, al- 
though the art has advanced a stage in 
complexity and has reached perhaps a 
higher plane of understanding, combining 
the intellectual, the emotional, and the 
practical—the real high point, it seems 
to me, is still to be attained. ‘This arrives 
when an individual who is a product of 
those relationships in his environment is 
stimulated to react to a supreme degree 
of emotion. His spirit is released from 
the material situation binding it, and then 
it is that the body becomes again an ac- 
tive part of the emotional instrument, as 
it works in harmonious continuation and 
fulfillment with the spiritual element. 


Thus we see the Dance in contradic- 
tory positions in its relationships to the 
dramatic. From a direct representation 
of primary sensations, it is succeeded by 
a more full form of expression which goes 
beyond its scope, and, again, the Dance 
lifts the limits at the higher extreme of 
this latter field in a release through the 
body—that very factor which limited its 
activity before. 


To the student in the theatrical arts, a 


knowledge of the Dance is a valuable sup- 
plement to his work with plays and their 
presentation. He will find so much that 
is rich, colorful, and very dramatic in the 
course of its development. Because of 
the mute bodily medium through which 
ideas must be expressed, movements are 
reduced to their simplest form. The 
resulting clarity gives us an understand- 
ing of the way in which drama arises— 
both individual and collective drama— 
and of the manner in which feelings are 
most truly expressed. 

For the actor especially the actual 
training of the body is extremely impor- 
tant. Voice, appearance, even interpre- 
tation, mean very little if they cannot be 
combined with an absolute control over 
the main physical medium of expression. 
“First the audience sees you ; then it hears 
you”—a statement often heard by the 
student of acting who is learning the 
necessity of using all his resources for the 
expression of even the most simple emo- 
tions. Poise, mobility of feature, unself- 
conscious and graceful manipulation of 
one’s body are among the primary neces- 
sities for “Stage Presence”—to be learned 
most easily and best through dancing. 

For those not particularly interested in 
acting, the training in the actual tech- 
nique of the dance combined with a study 
of its historical development through dif- 
ferent forms affords a great deal of in- 
sight into arrangement, organization, and 
unity of form, as well as the carrying out 
a harmony between the different elements 
of a pattern. This will be found an asset 
in various fields of theatrical endeavor. 

It should be the aim of, every high 
school and college to have a complete 
course connecting the two highly inter-— 
related subjects of the Dance and Drama. 
Both fields benefit greatly by the “tying- 
together” process, and the student will 
find a greater unity and strength in his 
work, together with a fuller understand- 
ing, because of the greater background 
which has been created for him. 





The actor must first of all believe in 
everything that takes place on the stage 
and most of all he must believe in what 
he himself is doing.—Stanislavsky. 

% x * 

Associating as actors, working toward a 
common objective creates a warmth in re- 
lationships and a concern of one for the 
other.—Guatsintova. 

% % x 

To stand still on the stage is one of the 
elementary difficulties of the art—and one 
which is rarely mastered.—Lewes. 
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Act III from FLY AWAY HOME, comedy of adolescence produced by Troupe No. 243 of the National Thespian Society at Greenwich 


(Conn.) High School. 


Directed by Miss Madge Vest. 





Dramatics and Interpretation 

(Continued from page 8) 
The actor must be a student of human 
nature in its various moods. He must un- 
derstand the vulgar, the artistic; must 
know life in the streets, in the factories, in 
the art studios, and on the farms. He must 
get the habit of his art; he must watch 
life about him, noting the tricks, the pas- 
sionate, pitiful, and humorous incidents 
that flower into drama. He must learn 
how he can best reconstruct episodes for 
the appreciation and understanding of 
others. 

The matters of mood, of emotional 
temperament, of a responsive nature are 
perhaps the most difficult to supply. But 
there are some suggestions that will help 
even here. The actor reads his lines. He 
tries to feel them, to feel as the character 
might have felt had he ever actually lived. 
He tries to be that character in voice, pos- 
ture, gesture, and expression. And yet he 
fails. What shall he do? He cannot get 
into the mood; he cannot, though he has 
technique, and an imaginative concep- 
tion of the lines, he cannot make the part 
live for the audience. He should stop and 
try a new method of approaching the 
part: the method of letting himself go, of 
“losing himself” in his part. For this, re- 
laxation is essential. A good exercise to 
obtain relaxation is regulated breathing, 
first easily, lightly, naturally; then more 
heavily, with longer, deeper breaths as in 
profound sleep or severe sickness; then 
short, quick, panting breaths; then the 
shock-breath such as is experienced in the 
face of sudden danger, fear, or surprise. 
It is a joy to the student to discover how 
much more easily he can get into a char- 
acterization from a relaxed state, than 
from the strained state which results from 
too great an effort. 

Tne subject of Dramatization and In- 
terpretation is inexhaustable. In one brief 
article it is impossible even to touch such 
important considerations as reading the 
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lines, stage types, how to stand, distance, 
crossings, speaking off stage, keeping the 
tempo, and every little movement, 
thought, and look on the stage. However, 
an effort has been made to suggest ways 





The Frederick B. Ingram— 
Thespian 
PLAYWRITING CONTEST 


Here is your chance to find out whether 
you can write what the public wants. 
For the best one-act play submitted, in 
the opinion of the judges, by a member 
of The National Thespian Society be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
two, Frederick B. Ingram Publications 
offer the following award: 

1. A complete library set of 1 copy of 
each of Ingram’s Printed Plays. 

2. Publication of the winning manu- 
script, all expenses to be borne by 
Frederick B. Ingram Publications, the 
author to receive twenty-five per cent 
of all royalties received from its 
presentation. 


Requirements 


All entries must comply with the fol- 
lowing requirements: 


1. Manuscripts must be_ typewritten, 
double spaced, on only one side of the 
paper, with pages numbered. 

2. Each contestant is limited to one man- 
uscript. 

3. The play must be in one act, the 
playing time being between twenty 
and thirty minutes. 

4. Evidence of Thespian mambership 
together with the age of the con- 
testant must be submitted with each 
manuscript in the form of a letter 
from the Troupe sponsor. 

5. The editorial staff of Frederick B. 
Ingram Publications shall act as 
judges and their opinion shall be 
final. 

6. No rejected manuscript will be re- 
turned unless accompanied by a 
stamped self-addressed envelope. 

7. All rights to the winning play are to 
be assigned and will be the property 
of Frederick B. Ingram Publications 
who are making this award. 

8. Address all entries to Frederick B. 
Ingram Publications, Gansert Bldg., 
Rock Island, Illinois. 


Contest closes June 1, 1937 











of developing and improving individual 
characterizations. 





Rehearsals for Character 

Portrayal (Continued from page 6) 
done, he wants to shift all responsibility 
for his movements to the director and 
never bother his own mind with why he is 
doing anything. Thus he develops no 
sense of timing, grouping, space, tempo, or 
the necessity of doing in a clear-cut fash- 
ion whatever he sets out to do; he is 
likely to assume that the audience knows 
as much of what he is trying to do as he 
knows. In the same vein I coach my 
students always to remember that the 
character has never heard the lines in the 
play before and that when they set out to 
play a performance, they must never re- 
lax their character or their awareness for 
an instant. Too many rehearsals drag 
along because the student has allowed 
himself to fall into the habit of listening to 
lines in a listless, inert fashion, knowing 
too well what is going to happen next, and 
never stopping to realize that the charac- 
ter is not supposed to know what he knows. 
To offset this attitude, I have taken one of 
my students aside and told him to change 
his line to the most ridiculous possible 
statement, or else just to stand until I 
gave him permission to say his line. Since 
my students are not permitted to look at 
me to see what has happened, it is easy to 
imagine that their attention is very sud- 
dently galvanized into complete action 
once this occurs. The same remedy can 
be employed to correct a student who 
habitually anticipates a cue. 

So the secret, it seems to me, of success- 
ful coaching centers itself in the idea of 
persuading a student to do a part after 
his own fashion. Teach him to think out 
a characterization, and you have given 
him something of lasting value to himself. 
In fact, three-fourths of my coaching from 
the auditorium consists in shouting at my 
students the single word “Think.” 
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Mohawk Drama Festival Established 
as Event of National Significance 


By MILTON M. ENZER 


Registrar, Institute of the Theatre, Union College, Schenectady, ee 


central feature of the Summer Ses- 

sion, at Union College, Schenectady, 

N. Y., has established itself as an an- 
nual event of national significance, taking 
on a character similar to the Stratford 
and Malvern Festivals of England. The 
Festival is under the personal supervision 
and direction of Mr. Coburn. The per- 
formances take place in an Outdoor Thea- 
tre on the campus of Union College, each 
play being presenred for five nights, and 
for a Thursday matinee, from Tuesday 
through Saturday. An Indoor Theatre, 
erected in the adjacent Alumni gymna- 
sium, is used in the event of rain. 

The Mohawk Drama Festival proved 
to be an immediate success from its incep- 
tion in 1935. The city, the state, and 
thousands of patrons of the drama from 
all parts of the United States and Canada, 
have each summer extended a cordial 
welcome both to Mr. and Mrs. Coburn 
and to their distinguished professional 
company. Governor Herbert H. Lehman 
in a nationwide broadcast inaugurated 
the Mohawk Drama Festival. Last sum- 
mer he again commended the Festival in 
a speech from the stage on the opening 
night, officially and personally appraising 
its unique significance: “Formal educa- 
tion, as is well known, is available here 
to extraordinary degree and more students 
are in attendance at summer schools in 
this state than in any other section of 
America. But we are happy, indeed, to 
see new cultural opportunities provided 
in New York State, less formal in charac- 
ter, opportunities which may be classified 
not as a study but as entertainment and 
delight. That the casual visitor, perhaps 
unintentionally and = un- 


[ce Mohawk Drama Festival, the 


Master of the Revels, by Don Marquis. In 
1936, the Festival enlarged its program to 
six plays for a period of six weeks. The 
season opened with Shakespeare’s Mac- 
beth. Then followed: The Rivals, by 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan; The County 
Chairman, by George Ade; The Yellow 
jacket, by George C. Hazelton and Ben- 
rimo; Moroni, a new stage play by Edgar 
Lee Masters; and Moliere’s famous com- 
edy, The Imaginary Invalid. 

During its third season, the Festival will 
again be conducted over a period of six 
weeks, but the season will begin earlier, 
extending from July 6 through August 14. 
The first play will be William Shakes- 
peare’s Twelfth Night. The Beaux’ Strat- 
agem, by George Farquhar; The Pluto- 
crat, the comedy by Arthur Goodrich, 
based upon the novel of the same name 
by Booth Tarkington; The Deuvil’s Dis- 
ciple, by George Bernard Shaw ; and The 
Bourgeois Gentleman, by Moliere, will 
also be presented. 

The Festival performances are _pro- 
duced and acted by artists of acknowl- 
edged reputation in the professional thea- 
tre, and yet so closely related are they to 
the work of the Institute that all students 
are required to take subordinate parts in 
the Festival plays and in the activities 
back stage. This participation is varied by 
the Director of the Festival plays and the 
Chairman of the Institute in such a way 
that each student serves in several differ- 
ent capacities. He is given, therefore, the 
opportunity of putting into practice the 
theories of drama production immediately 
after he has learned them in the class- 
room or laboratory, while they are still 
clearly retained in his mind. These theo- 





ONE ACT PLAY MAGAZINE 


Readers of dramatic literature will be 
interested in a new monthly publication 
entitled The One Act Play Magazine, 
which has just made its appearance 
under the editorship of Mr. William 
Kozlenko, at 112 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. The first issue includes plays 
by A. A. Milne, Gabriel Timmory, Philip 
Freund and Michael Blankfort. Con- 
tributors to its regular departments in- 
clude Dr. Isaac Goldberg, Roger Stan- 
ley, and John Gassner. Future contrib- 
utors will include such playwrights as 
Alfred Kreymborg, Jean-Jacques Ber- 
nard, Percival Wilde, Philip Johnson, 
Joe Corrie, Paul Green, and Zona Gale. 
Each issue will contain four or five 
plays. The magazine sells for fifty cents 
per copy or $5.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. It is not available on news-stands. 











whose life work is on the stage. 
were merely a new member of a profssion- 
al company, he might never understand 
the reasons for which he is expected to do 
some things and not allowed to do others. 


ries, which have been expressed by the 
scholars of the theatre, thus are given cre- 
ative illustration by the student under 
the direction of experienced practitioners 
in the professional theatre. 

The fundamental assumption of the 
1937 Institute of the Theatre, as a part of 
the Mohawk Drama Festival at Union 
College, is that the conjunction of aca- 
demic theory to professional practice is a 
unique opportunity and a highly profit- 
able system of education for a student of 
the theatre. Not only does he study the 
historical background of the theatre, 
and the principles underlying its func- 
tions, but he himself contributes to the 
various arts and crafts by which a play 
is produced. If he were merely a student 


of drama in the class-room or schooil-thea- 


tre, he might never understand the actual 
problems which confront those people 


If he 


But if he might be given academic instruc- 


tion which makes his duties as part of a 
large theatrical company sensible to him, 
then he may learn to be truly glad of 





consciously. leaves with a 
deepened understanding 
of life and with a lifted 
view, besides his sense of 
having been charmingly 
entertained, is simply an 
added satisfaction to us all. 
Perhaps the most notable 
undertaking of this sort in 
recent years is the Mo- 
hawk Drama Festival.” 
During the 1935 season, 
the Festival presented four 
plays, each for one week : 
The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, by William 
Shakespeare; Lysistrata, 
by Aristophanes; the 
Joseph Jefferson version of 
Rip Van Winkle; and the 


premier performances of 
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during the summer of 1936 


opportunities which have 
taught him to be intelli- 
gently humble. And he 
will be proud of his real 
appreciation of this ap- 
prenticeship. 

The Institute of the 
Theatre proposes to supply 
this training through a two 
years’ curriculum of eight 
weeks each summer. Its 
efforts in this direction 
have been recognized by 
the Carnegie Corporation 
through its grant-in-aid, 
and by Mr. and Mrs. 
Coburn through their de- 
cision to award profession- 
al contracts with the Fes- 
tival Company to those 


Scene from THE COUNTRY CHAIRMAN staged by The Mohawk Drama Festival students who intend to 


undertake theatrical work. 
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The Ambling Thespian 


by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian National Director and Director of Dramatics at California State Teachers College, 
California, Penn. 








7s past year I be- 

came acquainted with 
Jean Donahey’s Thes- 
pian work in Browns- 
ville, Pennsylvania. I 
should like to mention 
here that it is no won- 
der that our organiza- 
tion has grown so rap- 
idly and strong with 
work of the excellent 
nature of that accom- 
plished in this particu- 
lar troupe. There must 
be many more like it because our organi- 
zation has had such fine success. Along 
this line, let me also congratulate Preston, 
Idaho, for their initiation of 51, the largest 
single initiation, I believe. 





Mr. BLANK 


The Educational Value of the Sincere 
Summer Theatre 


During this past summer, it was my 
privilege and pleasure to teach, direct and 
act in the Farragut Playhouse where the 
Farragut Players, a very conscientious 
summer theater group, produced their 
plays. 

The Farragut Playhouse is one of the 
most happily located summer theatres. It 
is at Rye Beach, New Hampshire. Beauty 
in abundance exists here along with the 
cool breezes of the Atlantic Ocean which 
are always welcomed. 

However, it is not my purpose in this 
article to present an advertising brochure 
on the grandeur of the scene surrounding 
the Farragut Playhouse. Rather, it is a 
desire to tell you of a unique and valuable 
experience, in case any of my readers are 
desirous of attending one of the many 
apprentice schools in connection with 
these summer theatres. 

The summer theatre has been severely 
criticized as a racket. In many cases this 
attack is justified, but in a number of cases 
it is not. There are sincere stock compa- 





My Play Choice for This Issue 


The Cradle Song, by G. Martinez-Sierra. Pub- 
lished by Samuel French. 2 Acts. 2 Interiors. 
(Sets are simple.) Modern Costumes (mostly 
Nun’s uniforms). $0.75 a copy. Production 
restricted but feel sure that one can secure the 
rights for $50.00 and the play is worth this 
royalty. 4 males, 10 females, extras (if desired). 


No doubt everyone knows this ap- 
pealing romantic play of the love of 
the Nuns for a foundling left on 
their doorstep. This is the Mother’s 
Day Season and the play is partic- 
ularly fitted for this time of year. 
For sheer beauty the play cannot be 
excelled. 














nies and schools attached. There is no 
doubt that the summer theatre is meeting 
a demand and filling a need—the cry for 
the return of the legitimate theatre 
through the stock company. New England 
and New York have not kept the exclusive 
rights to the summer theatre. Last year, 
Duluth, Minnesota, had one and Wiscon- 
sin has several. The proposed Willow 
Glenn Theatre on Lake Erie is another 
example of the maneuvers west. 

I feel that if students and teachers are 
careful to investigate, they may find a 
theatre where their money spent will be 
well repaid. The example I cite here is 
one with which I am thoroughly familiar. 
There are other sincere summer theatres. 

The Farragut Players are controlled by 
three directors who desire that real effort 
and accomplishment be the standard. As a 
result I found that they had limited the 
apprentice group to 10 and stuck to it. 
The professional company was made up 
of young actors anxious to make their way 
in the theatre, some of whom had already 
started definitely up the ladder. There 
was no “high-hatting” of the apprentices. 
The director of the professional group had 
laid out a “stiff” program of 9 plays in 10 
weeks for the stock company, such plays 
as Holiday, Smilin’ Thru (by request of 
patrons of the summer theatre), Private 
Lives, Death Takes a Holiday, Russet 
Mantle, The Royal Family, Biography, 
and the two original scripts, Abduct Me 
Tenderly, and Through My Eyes. Much 
variety existed here which benefited 
everyone—actors, apprentices, and audi- 
ence. Talent scouts from Universal, Fox, 
and Paramount scouted some of the 
shows. 

The apprentice group was given as 
“stiff” a schedule. We did Private Lives at 
the same time the professional company 
did it and we were allowed to give the 
Saturday matinee. We did not allow our 
actors to watch the professionals rehearse 
or perform. We did not watch rehearsals 
either so that we gave our own perform- 
ance, rather than a copy of the profes- 
sional performance, and then went to see 
the Saturday night performance of the 
professionals. The critics reviewed us just 
as they did the regulars. It was hard work 
but intensely interesting. We also did a 
group of one-acts: Cabbages, joint Own- 
ers in Spain, and Gloria Mundi, introduc- 
ing much variety. Our programs were 
made up of the same materials as those of 
the professionals. No attempt was made to 
squelch the amateur group. 


Every apprentice took voice and diction 


five times a week at eight o’clock in the 
morning and these classes met faithfully. 
Make-up was taught, dealing particularly 
with the actual problems of make-up the 
apprentices encountered in the plays they 
worked in. Our scene designer and tech- 
nician gave thorough training in stage- 
craft, and every apprentice was given a 
stage managing job or “prop” job on 
either the professional or apprentice shows 
and were “let alone” to run the show. 
Dancing was taught, as well as a course in 
improvisation and body movement. In 
other words, the apprentices got a real 
work out. They were very fortunate to be 
allowed to act good parts in the profes- 
sional company. In my own case, I was 
grateful for the acting experience I re- 
ceived, as it allowed me to brush up on my 
acting, for I feel a director should act 
now and then; allowed me the thrill of 
playing in an original script being groomed 
for Broadway ; allowed me to work in this 
show which had our delightful guest star, 
Beatrice Terry, in it and under the super- 
vision of that fine Broadway playwright, 
Doty Hobart. 

The apprentices had the value of these 
associations also, as Miss Terry spent three 
weeks with us, working in two shows and 
Mr. Hobart spent 3% weeks with us. They 
had double value in these associations in 
so much that we ate and slept in an Inn 
which the directors rented, rehearsing 
there, and had classes there also. The con- 
stant contact was excellent training in the 
discipline of temperment, and all the 
while I was there, I never witnessed a dis- 
gusting show of tempermental fire-works. 
We weren’t perfect. Nerves got ragged, 
tempers flared, but I marvel yet that un- 
der ten weeks of emotional strain and in- 
timacy, no situation which would nauseate 
arose. Decency, non-artiness, business-like- 
ness were the rule. Variety, famous stage 
magazine, mentioned this item in review- 
ing the group, and it was another proof 
that the theatre can be sensible. 

Now who were the apprentices? We 
had two high school girls who had done 
much dramatic work, from Providence, 
R. I. One had been with the Province- 
town Players and is now in the excellent 
Reginald Goode School in New York ; the 
other had done work with the Brown Uni- 
versity Dramatic Club as guest and is now 
a scholarship student in the Bishop-Lee 

(Continued on page 29) 





My Book Choice for This Issue 


The Scene Technician’s Handbook, by Philip 
W. Barber, Technical Director in the Depart- 
ment of Drama, Yale University. Published by 
Whitlock’s, Inc., New Haven, Conn. Price: $5.00. 


This is an especially fine manual for 
use as a text in stagecraft or cer- 
tainly as a reference. The price seems 
very high but the manual is so well 
illustrated and with so much detail 
that the book could not be published 
very well for a lower price. I feel 
that the book s‘10uld be more widely 








known than it is. 
." 
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Moments of suspense in Miss Grace Loar’s production of GROWING PAINS at Grafton 
(W. Va.) High School. A production of Troupe No. 171. 





HERE AND THERE 





Principal F. L. Winship, Sponsor for Troupe 
No. 67, at Central City, Nebraska, Senior High 
School, and other speech and dramatics teach- 
ers of his state, are now organizing a State 
Association of Teachers of Speech in Nebraska. 
All Thespian sponsors in Nebraska are urged to 
give Mr. Winship their full support in the pro- 
motion of this worthy project. 

* * 7 

It Won’t Be Long Now, by Milton Gropper, 
was staged at East Fairmont, West Virginia, 
High School, on February 26. The play was 
given by the Junior class and directed by Mr. 
H. T. Leeper. The door receipts amounted to 
more than $120.00. 

* * 

A complete statement of the aims and pur- 
poses of The National Thespian Society will 
be included in a new book on extra-curricular 
activities to be published soon by Dr. Harry 
McKown, nationally known authority in edu- 
cation. 

* * + 

A special program consisting of three one- 
act plays—Tom Whitewashes the Fence, A 
Dish of China Tea, and A Wedding—was pre- 
sented on February 24, as the first offering of 
the newly organized Thespian Troupe No. 209, 
Knoxville, Iowa, High School, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Alice Ejikenberry. Several stu- 
dents assisted Miss Eikenberry in directing and 
staging this program. 

* *% 

Under Western Skies was produced late in 
February as the Junior Class play, at Bramwell, 
West Virginia, High School. Miss Ruth Casey, 
sponsor for Troupe No. 137, directed. 

* * * 

Thespians and members of the dramatic club 
at Culpeper, Virginia, High School, presented 
Cat O’ Nine Tails, on March 5. A number of 
students served on the production committees 
under the supervision of Miss Mary A. McNeil. 

* ¥ * 


Under the direction of Mrs. Kathleen Wheel- 
er, Thespians of Troupe No. 37, at Grant 
County Rural High School, Ulysses, Kansas, 
have prepared a most attractive booklet con- 
taining a record of all programs held since the 
troupe was organized. early this year. Principal 
J. E. Connell has, been made honorary member 
of Troupe No. 37. We urge other troupes to 
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honor their school principals in the same 
manner. 
” * * 

Miss Romain Greene, director of dramatics 
and sponsor for Troupe No. 44, at Iowa Falls, 
Iowa, High School, was recently appointed 
Thespian Regional Director for the state of 
Iowa, succeeding Miss Margaret L. Meyn, who 
is now located at Wyoming, Illinois. 

+ * * 


Before you close your activities for the year, 
see that all your troupe records and supplies 
are carefully put away so that they can be 
easily located next fall. 

te ~*~ * 


Roberta Winter’s play, Bridal Chorus, was 
chosen early in April as the Senior Class play 
at Knoxville, Tennessee, High School. Mr. 
O. E. Sams directs dramatics and Thespian 
activities at this school. 

a” *% * 


The National Thespian Society was recently 
invited by the Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C., to submit 
its reactions to the proposed Division of Fine 
Arts in the Office of Education which is now 
under consideration. 

* * * 


A special report on the aims and activities 
of The National Thespians was presented by 
Miss Barbara Wellington, regicnal director for 
Massachusetts, at the Conference for Second- 
ary Schools held on April 1, at the University 
of Boston. 





September-October Issue 


Our first issue of next fall will 
be in the mail on September 25. 
You will not want to miss any of 
the instructive articles on light- 
ing, costuming, scenic designing, 
directing, and contemporary 
plays and playwrights which will 
be a special feature of next year’s 
issues. If your present subscrip- 
tion expires with this number, 
see that it is renewed at once. 
Your September-October copy 
will reach you just in time for 
the opening of classes next fall. 





EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS 


Open to National Thespian 
Sponsors and Students 


The Lake Shore Theatre Colony, spon- 
sored by the National Little Theatre 
Movement at Westford, Massachusetts, 
offers to eight members of the National 
Thespian Society scholarships covering 
entire tuition charges for the coming 
summer. 

The Colony is incorporated by the 
State as a non-profit institution, and is 
now in its eighth term of service. En- 
dowed in 1933 by Mrs. Samuel Arthur 
Huntington, for many years a theatre 
lover, a fund was established which pro- 
vided opportunities for sincere, talented 
young men and women who showed 
potentiality for success in the theatre. 

Through scholarships, over 700 young 
men and women from the far corners of 
America have enjoyed the benefits of 
training in the theatre at the Westford 
Playhouse. 

A unique program of activity is organ- 
ized around the major _ productions. 
Thirty-two plays are given during the 
summer, on three separate stages under 
professional direction. In this way, every 
student gets an opportunity to act under 
different personalities and conditions and 
learns at first hand the intense reality of 
professional theatre. 

A faculty representative of the active 
theatre minds in the country come to 
Westford each year to give morning 
classes. Rehearsals, recreation or troup- 
ing in nearby New England summer re- 
sorts on the famous Cape Cod shore is 
the schedule for afternoons, and perform- 
ances are given every evening. 

The eight scholarships open to National 
Thespian members carry no obligations 
except that each recipient must give ten 
hours a week in the theatre workshop. 

Four of the scholarships are open only 
to teachers in the English or Speech De- 
partments of high schools who have done 
some directing and who wish to improve 
their technique and skills. The remaining 
four are open to young men or women 
who are graduating this year from high 
school or who have a high school diploma. 
Such candidates must be recommended in 
writing by their local director as not only 
worthy of the scholarship but showing 
definite talent. 

Those interested in these scholarships 
and who wish to get professional theatre 
experience this summer working in stock 
and repertory are invited to write for 
further details to the Director of Admis- 
sions, Lake Shore Theatre Colony, West- 
ford, Mass. 

Walter Hampden, Martha Graham, 
Cornelia Otis Skinner, Miriam Marmein, 
Ethel Barrymore Colt, J. C. Nugent, and 
Tamara Ouspenskaya are a few of the 
professionals who have appeared at the 
Colony this past year. 




















Miss Mary Worrell has succeeded Mrs. Phyl- 
lis Spencer as sponsor for Troupe No. 217, at 
Cristobal High School, Canal Zone. 


*% * * 


Miss Dema O. Lowe is now in charge of 
Thespian activities at Ceredo-Kenova High 
School, Kenova, West Virginia. Miss Lowe 
succeeded Mrs. Anagene P. Bartram, who re- 
sgned recently. 


* * * 


Miss Margaret L. Meyn, Thespian sponsor 
at Wyoming, Illinois, High School, is plan- 
ning to attend the University of Iowa for an 
eight weeks session this coming summer. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
“ie BUSY DIRECTOR 


Eprrepv sy MARGARET L. MEYN 


Material appearing in this department is selected 
with the hope that it proves helpful to the busy 
director of dramatics. The editor will welcome 
short contributions of a practical nature concern- 
ing problems of acting, staging, and directing. 
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Practical Hints and Suggestions 
on Mystery Effects 


a the spring of the 
year, many directors 
are interested in stag- 
ing mystery plays, and 
seek information con- 
cerning the simplest 
means and methods of 
constructing and pro- 
ducing certain  off- 
stage sound effects. 
These effects can be 
achieved very simply, 
or more elaborately, 
and yet effectively, if directors have avail- 
able students who enjoy working out vari- 
ous noise-making contrivances and light- 
ing effects. In order to meet this need, 
the following suggestions are submitted 
with the hope that they will be an aid in 
the production of suitable off-stage mys- 
tery effects. 





Miss MEYN 


How to Construct a Wind Machine 


A very acceptable imitation of the noise 
of a high wind can be effected by passing 
a piece of wood over a strip of coarse 
canvas. To produce the effect more 
simply, have two persons hold a strip of 
canvas, stretched between them, and have 
a third person pass a piece of wood or 
some other firm object, to and fro over it. 

However, many directors will find it ad- 
visable to construct some very simple 
“machine” as described below: Take a 
small barrel or nail keg or any cylinder. 
Attach to one end a crank made of wood. 
Build a simple frame or standard upon 
which the cylinder may be placed and 
turned by means of a crank. This ma- 
chine works exactly like a grindstone ro- 
tated by a crank. Then over te upper 
side of the cylinder stretch a piece of can- 
vas, the ends of the canvas being attached 
to the frame or standard of the machine 
to hold the canvas in place. The friction 
between the cylinder and the canvas when 
the crank is turned will produce the de- 
sired effect. A fairly moderate turning of 
the cylinder will give the low wail or 
moan of the wind, while a brisker motion 
will produce the high pitched “whistling 


wind.” 


Thunder and Electricity 


A large piece of sheet iron or copper 
suspended from one side, and grasped at 
the bottom once shaken will give the sound 
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desired. Or one can get a good effect by 
wrapping a stick until the end is about the 
size of an orange and beating it on a bass 
drum. 

Again, for an additional effect, place a 
vacuum cleaner into an ash can, cover it 
with the lid, and turn on the electricity. 
Rain 

Dried peas or B. B. shot being dropped 
on a drum head or in a round uncovered 
box, dropping them into the box to start 
the rain, and for the effect of a steady 
downpour, rotating the box to keep the 
peas or shot rolling about. A tin tray may 
be used, tilting the shot from side to side 
to get the effect. 

Another device that can be used to get 
the effect of rain beating against the win- 
dow is that of the cradle device used with 
rice. This cradle is made as follows: Get 
two boards, 9 inches wide and 12 inches 
long. With a compass saw, cut one edge of 
these boards convex or rocker shape. 
Then, bore a two-inch hole in each piece. 
These holes must be in the center and 
near the straight edge of the board. Find 
the width of your window and cut two 
battens this length. Nail these battens on 
the straight edge of the rocker. Get a 
sheet of. tin from the tinsmith and fit it 
to the convex or rocker side. Now punch 
holes, one inch apart, all over the tin. 
These holes must be large enough to allow 
the rice to fall through easily. Now, shove 
a piece of curtain pole to project over the 
ends of the cradle. Nail this pole fast to 
the cradle. Take two short pieces of bat- 
ten and bore a two-inch hole in each 
piece. These battens are to act as brackets 
for the cradle to swing in. Nail the bat- 
tens on the outside of the window, well to 
the top. Before nailing the last one fast, 
however, slip the cradle in place and 
fasten a handle to one end of the pole. 
By standing on a stepladder anyone can 
rock this cradle. The cradle is filled with 
ten pounds of rice. 

Lightning 

Lightning can be produced realistically 
by one of the following methods : 

1. White floodlight snapped off and on 
rapidly. 

2. Large spotlight used from wings. 

3. Lightning strikes can be procured 
from stage lighting equipment houses. 


Door Slam 


Anything from stamping the foot to 
using a piece of board that is snapped on 
the floor by holding onto a piece of rope 
can be used. Sometimes a real door braced 
offstage may be used for slamming. Never- 
theless, none of these devices will equal 
the effect that can be secured by slam- 
ming down the lid of an empty trunk. 

# % x 


The editor of this column expresses her 
wishes for successful performances of mys- 
tery plays this spring, and requests that 
more directors send in problems that they 
would like to have discussed at a later 
date. 





MOVIES 
We Have Seen 


SCREEN NEWS 


* Poor-——don’t throw your money away. 

** Average—if you don't have much, miss it. 
*** Good—it is worth the admission fee. 

**** Excellent—borrow money if necessary. 











**** Carnival in Flanders. It is the year 
1616. The people in the little town of Boom 
in Flanders are busily making plans for their 
annual carnival. News reaches them that a 
Spanish army will soon arrive at the happy 
village. The town’s leading citizens, fright- 
ened out of their wits, turn to the Mayor for 
a plan to protect themselves, their wives, and 
possessions. The Mayor pretends he is dead. 
When the Spaniards arrive, they are deeply 
moved by the sad news of the death of the 
town’s leading citizen. It is the women of the 
town, however, who use their charms and wiles 
so that the Spaniards leave the next morning, 
and Boom is happy and unscathed. This excel- 
lent picture suggests Lysistrata. Carnival in 
Flanders is a French prize-winning movie you 
will thoroughly enjoy. 


*** Quality Street. Katherine Hepburn and 
Franchot Tone combine their acting talents to 
give us a very pleasing screen version of the 
play of the same name by Sir James M. Bar- 
rie. The play tells the story of a girl of the 
early nineteenth century who loses her lover 
to the army. When he returns ten years later, 
the girl masquerades as her imaginary niece 
in order to win his heart, for he seems to have 
forgotten the girl he left behind. You will en- 
joy the humor and charm of this play which 
Maude Adams made famous thirty-five years 
ago. 


**** The Yellow Cruise. Since this is a 
French-made film, the chances are it will not 
be shown at your local theatre. If it is, how- 
ever, you will find it an outstanding travel pic- 
ture, with all the thrills and suspense you want. 
Two motor car expeditions set out to retrace 
part of Marco Polo’s famed journey into Asia. 
One group leaves from the Syrian desert, while 
the other begins its inward journey from Pekin, 
China, with the hope that the two expeditios 
meet in central Tibet. Desert storms, floods, 
snows, mountains, natives, bandits, and war 
lords, make the expedition a memorable one 
in travel history. An educational picture in 
its truest sense. 


**** The Good Earth. Paul Muni as Wang 
and Luise Rainer as O-Lan reach new heights 
in acting in bringing Pearl Buck’s sensational 
novel to the screen. The story is truly great— 
greater than the parts played by the people in 
it. It is a gripping drama possessing all the 
elements of pathos, misery, and suspense which 
make up the life of the poor and oppressed. 
A Chinese peasant family, lashed by the un- 
conquerable forces of nature and broken by the 
cruelty of a man-made world, succeed in cre- 
ating a fairly happy life within the confines 
of the good earth which is theirs. Paul Muni 
is a little too much himself at times, but it 
does not injure the work of the superb cast 
which make The Good Earth one of the great 
pictures of the year. Luise Rainer does the 
best acting. 


*** The Soldier and the Lady. We often 
wonder why Hollywood substitutes an unknown 
and less dignified title for a story that is known 
to the world at large. This picture is really 
the screen version of Jules Verne’s novel. 
Michael Strogof. Although the picture did 
not thrill us as much as the novel, it 5, 
nevertheless, a picture worth seeing. Several 
incidents in the book are not in the picture, 
but that is Hollywood’s way of changing the 
story to suit the actors, the director, and the 
producer. 
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drama society for Junior Colleges. 


On the College Stage 


The purpose of this department is to furnish high school directors and 
students with news regarding the most significant events occurring in 
dramatics among colleges and universities. Articles appearing below are 
published through the courtesy of Alpha Psi Omega, a national dramatic 
honorary collegiate fraternity, and Delta Psi Omega, a national honorary 








The University of lowa 


The 1936-37 Community Series of 
play productions at the University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, began with the pro- 
duction of Two Hundred Were Chosen, 
by E. P. Conkle, on November 7, 9, and 
11. Prof. Conkle is assistant director of 
the Iowa University Theatre. Barrie’s 
Peter Pan followed on December 7 and 
9, and Ibsen’s John Gabriel Borkman, on 
February 22, 24. These productions were 
under the direction of Prof. E. C. Mabie, 
director of the University Theatre. 

Martin Flavin’s new play, Blue jeans, 
was given its premiere performance cn 
January 16 and 18, as a presentation of 
the Experimental Theatre Seminar, under 
the direction of Earl C. Seigfred. ‘The 
Experimental Theatre Series followed 
with a production of Bach’s The Moun- 
tain, on February 6, and Rodney Stew- 
art’s Children of Thunder, on March 13. 
These productions were staged in the 
new Experimental Theatre recently ccn- 
structed at the University of Iowa. 

Plays to be presented in the new Uni- 
versity Theatre this summer include Sir 
James Barrie’s Peter Pan, by the high 
school players. 





A new play will be produced, to be se- 
lected from manuscripts which include 
fane Carlyle by Myrl Bristol, Singing 
Acres by Richard Maibaum, and Spin- 
drift by Martin Flavin. Other plays to be 
presented will be selected from The Vik- 
ings, by Henrik Ibsen, Coriolanus and 
Troilus and Cressida, by William Shakes- 
peare, Hippolitus, by Euripides, The 
Dawn, by Verhaeren, Tour du Monde, by 
Jules Verne, and Winterset, by Maxwell 
Anderson. 


% * % 


University of Illinois 


Eight major productions made up the 
1936-37 dramatic season at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., under the supervi- 
sion of Prof. Wesley Swanson. The season 
began with the production, Behold This 
Dreamer, given late in October and re- 
peated in November. A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream was staged on November 
6 and 7, and the opera, The Bartered 
Bride, followed on December 11 and 12. 
In January, Dracula was successfully per- 
formed on two consecutive nights. Rhyme 
Marches On followed on February 12 and 
13; Liliom, on March 12 and 13; the 








Reproductions of pages from an old manuscript of the play were used in the sets in which 
Emerson College students presented their revival of d NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 
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opera, Ruddigore, on April 9 and 10, and 
The Admirable Crichton, on April 30, 
and May 1, 7 and 8. 

Other productions of the current season 
included Laburnum Grove, Anything 
Goes, The School for Scandal, and The 
Lower Depths. The Illini Theatre Guild 
also sponsored three foreign films, per- 
formances of the Old Globe Players in 
Shakespearian repertory, and the Tatter- 
man Marionettes. Plays were also pro- 
duced by foreign language groups in 
Spanish, French, Italian, German, and 
Esperanto. 

Production plans for this coming sum- 
mer include the presentation of several 
Shakespearian plays, children’s theatre 
plays, studio theatre plays and one act 
tournament plays (demonstrations) ; and 
plays by the high school acting group. 

The University of Illinois offers several 
courses in dramatics, including Funda- 
mentals of Acting, Play Production, Dra- 
matic Literature, and the Acting of 
Shakespearian Plays. 


* *% * 


University of Denver 


Hell Bent for Heaven, staged in No- 
vember, opened the current season for the 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 
Trelawney of the Wells followed early in 
January; and Richelieu in April, Whistling 
in the Dark, which will be produced from 
June 1 to 5, will close the year’s work. 
The season also included a number of one 
act plays, as well as the presentation of 
the opera, Martha, and a college musical 
comedy early in the spring. Several radio 
plays were given over a national network. 

The University of Denver offers many 
courses in dramatic arts. Some of them 
are: Technique of Acting, Staging of 
Plays, Stagecraft, Play Production, Mo- 
tion Picture Appreciation, and Play- 
wrighting. Prof. Marion Robinson has 
charge of the play production activities. 

* * * 


Brigham Young University 


Under the supervision of Dr. T. Earl 
Pardoe, Brigham Young’ University, 
Provo, Utah, is rapidly coming to the 
front in the study and production of 
plays. The present season included The 
Bishop Misbehaves, A Bill of Divorce- 
ment, The Admirable Crichton, The 
Rivals, If This Be Treason, and Bleeding 
Heart, an original Indian opera produced 
in April. Thirty-six one-act plays were 
produced in the Drama class, the best of 
which were selected for public produc- 
tion. 

A unique event of the season at this 
university is the annual Easter pageant, 
staged on the shores of Utah Lake, which 
is connected by the Jordan River to the 
western dead sea, The Great Salt Lake. 
The Eighth Annual Drama Festival was 
held on April 1, 2, and 3. The Classic 
and Creative Dance Review will be pre- 
sented in May. 
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TWELFTH NIGHT and EVERYMAN, produced by Koshares Delight-Makers of New 


Mexico. 


Scenes: Wine cellar Olivia’s house, Sebastian and Viola, Viola and the Duke, the 


duel scene, the twins and their lovers, Malvolio and the box-tree hedge, from TWELFTH 
NIGHT and lower left EVERYMAN. 





Emerson College 

Before commencement-time, students 
in the drama courses at Emerson College, 
Boston, will have put on a dozen public 
productions in addition to one-act plays 
and scenes from longer plays presented 
and studied in class, pantomimes and 
drama dances. These public productions 
ranged from an Old English drama to a 
melodrama of the gay nineties. 

Plays presented by the Seniors include: 
A revival of the Old English comedy of 
humours, Volpone, by Ben Jonson; The 
Swan, a romantic satire by Ferenc Mol- 
nar; and Berkeley Square, a romantic 
mystery, chosen as the commencement 
play this year. 
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The Juniors opened their dramatic sea- 
son with a satire on children’s theater, 
The Princess and the Swineherd, with 
dances and music, followed at a later date 
by Tom Taylor’s old melodrama, Ticket 
of Leave Man, with a Floradora Sextette, 
songs and costumes of the gay nineties. 
As their third public production they gave 
P. G. Wodehouse’s mystery farce, Leave 
It To Psmith.” 


The Sophomores presented F. Sladen- 
Smith’s two-act stylized comedy, Spring 
on Wyn Hill, and a program of five one- 
act plays: All-Night Service, a comedy by 
Bernard Merivale; Fragment, a fantasy 
by Arthur Cantillon ; Circumstantial Evi- 
dence, a mystery play by George Gri- 


maldi; The World Without Men, a farce 
by Philip Johnson, and The Duke and the 
Dices, a crook comedy by Holworthy Hall, 

In addition to the plays, public produc- 
tions have included pantomimes and an 
original dance drama. The Sophomore 
class put on two original pantomimes: In 
the Nick o’ Time, by Herbert Gochros and 
The End of the Story, by Elizabeth Hunt- 
ley. 

Besides their preparatory course in 
Fundamentals of Acting, the dramatic ac- 
tivities of the Freshman class included the 
public presentation of a French panto- 
mime, Satan Takes a Hand. 

% % % 
University of Alabama 


The Russian farce, Squaring the Circle, 
by Valentine Kataev, was staged on Jan- 
uary 8, by The Blackfriars, dramatic or- 
ganization of the University of Alabama, 
under the direction of Dr. Lester Raines. 
This was followed on February 11 with 
a production of Frederick Jackson’s com- 
edy, The Bishop Misbehaves, which was 
repeated at Anniston, Alabama, on Feb- 
ruary 12, 13, and at Brenau College, 
Gainesville, Georgia, on February 15. 

* * % 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


A new department of speech and dra- 
matics was organized this year under the 
direction of Prof. Richard Hadley, for- 


merly of the University of Illinois, at | 


Randolph - Macon Woman’s College at 
Lynchburg, Virginia. Courses offered in- 
clude Fundamentals of Speech, Oral In- 
terpretation of Literature, and Play Pro- 
duction. Quality Street was produced on 
November 25, and Cyril Campion’s York- 
shire Pudding, on February 25. The Senior 
Class play, yet unannounced, will be pre- 
sented during Commencement Week. Sev- 
eral one-act plays were also produced by 
the class in play production. Plans are be- 
ing made to present a weekly program of 
short plays over a local $tation. 
* * * 
Sacramento Junior College 


Prof. John Laurence Seymour produced 
Kind Lady, on May 6 and 7, as one of 
the major plays of this season at Sacra- 
mento, California, Junior College. The 
other major play of the year was The Ro- 
mantic Young Lady, directed by Frances 
Frater. An unusual event of this spring 
was the production of Prof. Seymour's 
operetta, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
given in Berkeley, California, on April 9 
and 10, by the Glee Clubs of the Unt- 


versity of California. 
% x % 


Athens College 


Three major plays, Mice and Man, He 
Landed From London, and Bridal Chorus, 
were part of the present dramatic season 
at Athens College, Athens, Alabama. 
These productions, as well as the produc- 
tion of several one-act plays, including 
Be A Little Cuckoo, Ladyfingers, fust for 
fustin, and My Cousin From Sweden, 
were directed by Thelma B. Goodwin. 
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Thespians Organize Dramatic Club at 
Prophetstown (Ill.) High School 


By PEARL M. RUMBLE 
Sponsor, Troupe No. 244 


The first act of the Prophetstown Thespian 
Troupe after its organization in the fall, was 
a vow to make this year the most outstanding 
and successful one it has known. 

A Dramatic Club, to which anyone might 
belong, was organized to meet in conjunction 
with the Thespians. The purpose of this or- 
ganization was to offer experience in drama- 
tics to those who were interested in becoming 
Thespians. The club not only gives the stu- 
dents an opportunity to meet the requirements 
necessary before they can become Thespians, 
but furnishes the Thespians an opportunity 
for gaining experience in directing plays. Club 
meetings are held twice a month and prob- 
lems of play production, involving make-up, 
lighting, acting, and other aspects of staging 
plays, have been discussed. 

The Thespians have received splendid co- 


| operation in organizing this new club. Forty 
members have been admitted and from these 
six have become National Thespians. 


Thirty-four members of the club have ap- 
peared in one or more plays during the year. 
Plays have been coached by three student 
Thespians ; another student-directed play is in 
rehearsal. 

Dramatic talent is contributed for commu- 
nity programs at any time requested. Ten 
performances have been given already this 
year, and several more are scheduled. 

The Dramatic Club presented a two-act ver- 
sion of Dickens’ Christmas Carol at Christmas 
time, and entered the state one-act play con- 
test with The Blue Teapot. Other plays that 
have been given are: Not Quite Such a Goose, 
Among Those Presents, and Father Goes On a 
Diet. Thespian and Dramatic Club members 
also featured in the Junior Class play in the 
fall, and others appeared in the Senior Class 
play this spring. . 

We believe the Thespians have accomplished 
what they set out to do and that they will con- 
tinue to meet success and achieve yet greater 
triumphs in promoting interest in dramatics. 





Four Major Productions Make Up 
Present Season at Tuscola (IIl.) 


High School 


By MARGARET Coy 
Secy.-Treas., Troupe No. 180 


By the end of the present school year, four 
major plays will have been presented at Tus- 
cola Community High School, Tuscola, II. 
Early in the year our Thespian troupe pre- 
sented the play, Your Uncle Dudley, as a 
homecoming show. Growing Pains, which 
proved a very successful production, was pre- 
sented early in the year by the Junior Class. 
On April 16, the Seniors presented the ever- 
popular play, Smilin’ Through. The fourth 
major play, not chosen as yet, will be pre- 
sented by our Thespian club. 

The speech class of our school has been pre- 
senting one-act plays every week, and a fifteen 
Minute? period has been reserved for us one 
day each week for the purpose of broadcasting 
over our local station, WDZ. All these activi- 
ties have been very interesting and educational 
to ns. 

Thespian members and the speech class vis- 
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ited the University of Illinois this spring, and 
made a study of their theatre and stage. Since 
we have been studying directing and produc- 
tion in speech, we found this experience very 
worth while. 





Many Plays Produced by Thespians 
at Ensley High School 


By Mary MILLer 
Secretary, Troupe No. 258 


The National Thespians of Ensley High 
School, Birmingham, Ala., devoted most of 
their time in the fall to the development of 
talent for the spring term. But in the past 
fall term, they produced for their major ac- 
tivity, New Fires, as their senior play. The 
play was a great success. We think this is 
an ideal play for high school groups to do. 
As minor activities, we presented several one- 
act plays. 

We did Pals, a two-act play, for the Honor 
Society on their initiation day at assembly pe- 
riod. Upon request from the French Club 
of our school, we presented, at assembly pe- 
riod, The Maid of France. As an entertain- 
ment for the student body, we gave Gas, Air, 
and Earl, a one-act comedy. The cast of 
The Purple Door Knob presented their play 
for the entertainment of the veterans in the 
Veterans Hospital in Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

We have had two banquets at the Brittling 
Cafeteria. The first was our Christmas ban- 
quet. We decorated the room in_ holiday 
fashion with a Christmas tree in the center of 
the room. At the end of our party, in which 
we played games and sang songs, Santa Claus 
presented everyone with a gift. At the end 
of the term in early January, we had our 
semi-annual initiation banquet. We elected 
officers at this banquet, and they are as 
follows: 

President, Dorothy Dean ; vice-president, Re- 
becca Williamson ; and secretary, Mary Miller. 

At the beginning of the new semester, we 
presented a two-act play called Mr. Bob. Along 
with the play we presented souvenirs and 
did the program as a Valentine performance 
The proceeds from this play financed the 
Thespians in the contests they participated in 
this spring. We attended the Montevallo 
Play Day and Huntingdon College Tourna- 
ment for girls, and the Auburn Tournament 
which was open to all students. At _ these 
tournaments, we entered speech students in 
the ready writing contest, the extemporaneous 
speaking contest, the prepared speaker’s con- 
test, the publication contest, the poetry con- 
test, the French contest, and the Spanish con- 
test. 

We also plan to give a very interesting 
mystery for the senior play this spring, and 
of course, we are doing one-act plays at inter- 
vals for the high school at assembly period. 


M-I-N-K Contest Won by Thespians 
from Auburn, Nebraska 


By MATTHEW WINENCKE 
Secretary, Troupe No. 285 





Winning the trophy in the annual M-I-N-K 
Dramatic Arts Contest, at Peru State Teachers’ 
College, Peru, Nebraska, climaxed this year’s 
dramatic art activities of Auburn High School, 
Auburn, Nebraska. The contest, open to high 
school students, draws contestants from the 
territory of the four converging corners of 
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With Your Subscription 
Renewal 


SELECTED LIST OF OVER 400 
CONTEST AND FESTIVAL 
ONE ACT PLAYS 


Here is your opportunity to 
secure, free of charge, our list of 
choice contest and festival plays 
which gives the publisher’s name, 
royalty fee, classification, number 
of male and female characters, 
and playing time for each play 
listed. A list you will find indis- 
pensable not only for your contest 
and festival plans for next year, 
but also equally as valuable for 


your classroom work. 


If your subscription for THE 
Hicu ScHoot THESPIAN expires 
with this issue, send your renewal 
before July 1, and our list will 
be mailed promptly to the address 
you indicate. A free list will also 
be sent to all new subscriptions 


entered before July 1. 














THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN 


Campus Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Enclosed is my remittance for $1.50 
for a one year subscription for THe Hicu 
ScHOOL THESPIAN, beginning with the 
September-October issue of next fall. 
This entitles me to a free copy of your 
Contest and Festival Plays. 


Name 


eo oe eo 
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Cast for ONLY SALLY ANN, staged by Thespians at Wetumpka (Ala.) High School, under 


the direction of Miss Margaret Hogan. 





Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas. With 
the exception of one, all the Auburn contestants 
are active members of the local National Thes- 
pian Troupe No. 285. The Blue Teapot, the 
one-act play entered, won the highest rating 
given, superior. Three of its four characters, 
Mervin Keedy, Lydia Oestmann, and Mary 
Parker, were selected for the all-star cast com- 
posed of the five best actors in the plays en- 
tered. Other entries from Auburn High School 
included dramatic, oratorical, and humorous 
declamation, oral interpretation, original ora- 
tory, and extemporaneous speaking. 

Another achievement in Auburn High dra- 
matics this season was the winning of first place 
in the district declamatory contest held at 
North Bend, Nebraska, on April 9. Twenty 
schools were represented at this contest. 

Big Hearted Herbert, the junior class play, 
was staged in the winter before capacity audi- 
ences in its two performances. Bill Dustin 
and Mary Grovenburg played the leading roles. 
National Thespians produced the one-act reli- 
gious mystery play, Fiat Lux, as a Christmas 
project for -a convocation program at Peru 
State Teachers’ College. The senior dramatics 
club, an organization of the high school, pre- 
sented two plays, The Fountain of Youth and 
It Will Be All Right on the Night, this spring. 

An all-Thespian cast, selected for the senior 
class play, staged The Torch-Bearers, a satir- 
ical comedy in three acts, on April 30. Since 
the high school auditorium facilities are inade- 
quate for major productions, the class plays 
are given in one of the city theatres. 

During the year, the troupe has made an 
intensive study of character make-up. Meet- 
ings were devoted to demonstration teams who 
covered the principal types of make-up. Na- 
tional Thespians took complete charge of all 
make-up application for characters in the ma- 
jor play productions of the year. Eleven can- 
didates met the entrance requirements and be- 
came Thespians by the formal initiation ritual. 
As its present projects, the club is staging the 
comedy, Elmer, and organizing a choir in 
choric speech interpretation. For the latter, 
material has been collected by the sponsor, Miss 
Faye Hubbert. Choric speech, a comparatively 
new field in dramatic arts, offers opportunity 
in speech development for troupe members. 
Readings include selections from the Psalms 
and lyric and narrative poetry from all periods 
of literature. 





First Season Successful for Thespians 
at Ulysses, Kansas 
By Mrs. KATHLEEN H. WHEELER 
Sponsor, Troupe No. 37 
Thespian Troupe No. 37, at Grant County 
Rural High School, Ulysses, Kansas, began a 


successful season with its installation on De- 
cember 22. The charter members were 
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Ethelynne Adair, Marjorie Brewer, Wilda 
Christian, Dick Lewis, Leonard Perkins, Ma- 
ran Stubbs, Martha Sturman, and Judith 
White. 

The first play of the year, a comic-melo- 
drama, Wandering Spooks, was presented by 


the Dramatic Art Class, October 24. The 
play offered an excellent problem in stage 
lighting and off-stage effects. The Senior 


class played The Christmas Shadow for a 
chapel program. The play was rich in differ- 
entiation of character. The Juniors chose 
Small Town Romeo for their class play. Nine 
members of the cast very capably played 
their first roles. Introducin’ Susan, an hilari- 
ous farce, was the Senior class production. 
The play was especially well received. 








EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


National Thespian Seniors: 





| In choosing a school in which to 

| continue your training in self-expression 

| you will undoubtedly wish to choose one 
in which this work is given by those who 
are actually engaged professionally in 
it—in order that the instruction may be 
intensely practical and in order that you 
may be equipped to enter professional work. 


And you will also undoubtedly wish to 
choose a school of collegiate standing 
in order that you may meet the require- 
ments for teaching in the public schools or 
for entrance into any other position 
requiring a degree from a_ recognized 
college. 





| If you wish to attend a college (1) 
where instruction is by professionals who 
are friendly, co-operative, interesting and 
expert teachers, (2) where school spirit is 
high, (3) where the students may work 
either toward the A.B. or the Bachelor 

of Literary Interpretation degree, (4) 
where this unusual instruction with room 
and board in a college residence of 
superior quality in a city of unusual his- 
torical and culture values may be had at 
$880 a year, it will be a pleasure for me 

to send you a catalog and any further 
information which you may wish. 


Sincerely, 


SEYMOUR ROSS, Pres. 




















The Dramatic Art Class was presented in 
recital March 8. A group of three one-act 
plays played to a crowded house. The first 
play was a fantasy, The Dream-Maker, which 
emphasized a beautiful stage setting and cos 
tumes. A ballet dance also was introduced. 
The Valtant was well played. The last play 
was a fast-moving farce, Little Oscar Smoke- 
screen. The play entered in the spring one-act 
play festivals, was given superior ratings. The 
Thespians took an active interest in general 
forensic work of the past year. Three Thes- 
pians made creditable ratings in the league 
festival. 

The Thespians accomplished two special proj- 
ects during the year. The Troupe motored 
to Wichita, Kansas, to see Leslie Howard’s 
production of Hamlet, January 28. The Ulys- 
ses Dramatic Art Club were guests at a regu- 
lar meeting which featured National Drama 
Week. An exhibit of model stages, original 
sets, the charter, and periodicals was displayed. 
The contest play, Smokescreen, was presented 
as the program for the evening. The club, 
presented the high school stage with a make- 
up table. 

Formal initiation for the new Thespian was 
held following a banquet, May 10. 





Thespian Membership Final Reward 
for Students at Canton (N. Y.) 
High School 


By Miss Mary ELta BAvEE 
Sponsor, Troupe No. 259 


Our Thespian organization at Canton (N. 
Y.) High School holds a somewhat different 
status than that held by most other Thespian 
groups. Our dramatic club, called the Mas 
quers, acts as an apprenticement, and mem- 
bership in the Thespian Troupe is reserved 
as a final reward for meritorious performance, 
either “on stage or behind scenes.” 

On November 17, we presented a program 
of three one-act plays, namely: An Amateur 
Hamlet, a modern comedy by Byron Boyd; 
Miss Nancy’s Legacy, a romantic fantasy in 
colonial costume, by Dorothy Clarke Wilson; 
and On Vengeance Height, a tragedy of moun- 
tain life, by Allan Davis. At that time we 
tried out a new plan in the field of drama im 
this school. A group of three judges selected 
the best play, and two awards were made for 
individual acting. An Amateur Hamlet was 
selected as the best play, and first prize for 
acting went to Warren Whittemore, who 
played the title role in the winning play. 
Second prize was awarded Dolly Banta for 
an outstanding bit as Aunt Chatty in Muss 
Nancy's Legacy. 

This same play represented Canton in the 
Northern New York League One-Act Play 
Tournament, held at Malone, on Novembet 
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BOOKS ON CHORAL SPEECH 


AN APPROACH TO CHORAL SPEECH. By Mona Swann. Re- 
vised edition, 1937. All who are interested in the educative, social 
and artistic possibilities of Choral Speech and in the study of liter- 
ature, will find practical help and stimulating suggestions in this 
volume for the training of choirs, with indications of the varied 
types of choral speaking that different poems require—Unison, 
Antiphonal, Group, Cumulative, Solo with Choral Refrain, etc. 
The author, one of the pioneers of Choral Speech in Great 
Britain, here gives the result of her sixteen years experience with 
junior, adolescent and adult speech choirs. Herself a teacher of 
English, she constantly relates her technical advice to literary 
examples. Price $1.50. 


MANY VOICES. Book 1. A collection of poems whose imper- 
sonality of outlook allows them to be spoken aloud chorally. For 
boys and girls from eight to twelve. Price, 75 Cents. 


MANY VOICES. Book II. A collection of poems arranged chron- 
ologically; suited to older choirs of all ages according to thcir 
several capacities. Price, $1.25. 


To Be Published June 1, 1937. 
THE ART OF CHORAL SPEAKING. By Cecile de Banke. The 


author writes from a rich experience, both professional and academic, 
in England, South Africa and America. Her speaking choir at 
Wellesley College is widely known for its finished and lovely work. 
Full details concerning this new text-book may be secured from the 


WORLD WITHOUT END. A choric drama in two acts. By 
Albert Franklin Johnson. An original treatment of the Passion 
theme, the struggle of Christianity through the centuries. Royalty 
quoted on application. Price, 50 cents. 


CHORAL SPEAKING. The results of ten years of pioneer work 
by Marjorie Gullan, Chairman and Director of Studies, The Speech 
Institute, London. A practical and inspiring book designed for ini- 
tiation into this fascinating art. Includes chapters on the Conductor, 
the Choir Methods of Training, Material, etc. Price, $1.50. 


SPOKEN POETRY IN THE SCHOOLS. Detailed explanations 
of the methods for children and adults. By Marjorie Gullan, Chair- 
man and Director of Studies, The Speech Institute, London. Includes 
the author’s original experiments which have been presented during 
her brilliant American and Canadian tours. She maintains that the 
teacher must be able to speak poetry in a living way if she is to 
make it live for her pupils. Price, $1.50. 


POETRY SPEAKING FOR CHILDREN. In Three Parts. Arranged 
respectively for Infant, Junior and Senior work. By Marjorie 
Gullan and Percival Gurrey. Part I: The Beginnings. For Infants. 
Price, $1.00. Part II: Marching Forward. For Juniors. Price, 
$1.25. An introduction to speech training and the beginnings of 
poetry appreciation through carefully graded nursery rhymes and 
simple poems. Necessary hints on the speaking of poetry are given 
with each selection. Part III. Senior work. Price, $1.35. Deals 
with such problems as rhythm, dialogue, ballad acting and choric 





publishers. 





Cloth binding. Likely price, $1.60. 


drama generally. 


WALTER H. BAKER COMPANY 


178 Tremont Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


and 


448 So. Hill Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 











20, where it again carried off the laurels. 
Canton also won the cup a year ago, with its 
presentation of the play Elmer, at which time 
Miss Clare Gage, now Mrs. Hugh Williams, 
was dramatic instructor and Thespian spon- 
sor. 


On Monday, March 8, a Thespian initia- 
tion was held, and twelve new members were 
added to our roll call, as follows: Dolly 
Banta, Mary Coakley, Margaret Erickson, Lena 
Lytle, Betty Williams, Paul Patten, Ralph 
Nash, Warren Whittemore, Robert Sims, Don- 
ald MacFadden, Sidney Rexford, and War- 
ten Thompson. All but three of these will 
graduate in June. 


The three-act play, After Wimpole Street, 
by Wilbur Braun, was presented the last week 
in April. It is a comedy-drama, based upon 
the married life of Elizabeth Barrett and 
Robert Browning. The play is an unusually 
fine one for the high school age, since it 
concerns the lives of two people, known to 
them through their study of literature. While 
it is a costume play, it is yet modern enough 
in lines and action to be interesting. We de- 
signed and made our own costumes, using gen- 
wine Godey prints of that period as _ pat- 
terns. The royalty is reasonable, and the ten 
characters each afford the student excellent op- 
portunity to develop his or her dramatic talent. 

e are expecting to present this same play at 
the annual Little Theatre Tournament, held 
in Ithaca, the early part of May. 

_ Another of our minor activities in the school 
is the matter of taking charge of the assem- 

y programs. Several members of the Dra- 
matic Club and the Thespians make all the 
hecessary arrangements, such as advertising, 
staging, and the introduction of the speaker. 

At the present time of writing, we are in 
readiness for our ninth annual Prize-Speaking 
contest. There are four boys and four girls 
participating, six of whom are Thesp'ans. The 
winners of this contest will represent this school 
in the Northern New York League contests. 
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Norwood High School Awarded First 


Honors in Southwestern Ohio 
Play Contest 
Excellent work in characterization, good 


tempo, and a satisfactory choice of play were 
among the important reasons which brought 








BEST THESPIANS 
*- Honor Roll .@ 


Thespians whose names are listed below have been 
awarded special recognition for their superior work, 
loyalty, promptness, and cooperation in the interest 
of high school dramatics. They have been selected 
as the most valuable Thespians of their troupes for 
the past school year. 


Mr. Gene Christianson, Troupe No. 73, 
Manistee, Michigan, High School. 

Miss Ruth Lawrence, Troupe No. 
Canton, New York, High School. 

Mr. Joseph Benefield, Troupe No. 125, 
Wetumpka, Alabama, High School. 

Miss Helen Marie Dorsey, Troupe No. 204, 
Welch, W. Va., High School. 

Miss Ethel Norton, Troupe No. 258, Ensley 
High School, Birmingham, Ala. 

Mr. William Snyder, Troupe No. 200, 
Charleston High School, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 

Miss Elizabeth Hewitt, Troupe No. 17, 
Aurora, Nebraska, High School. 

Mr. Mervin Keedy, Troupe No. 285, Au- 
burn High School, Auburn, Neb. 

Miss Florence Lee Harry, Troupe No. 55, 
Beaver High School, Bluefield, W. Va. 
Mr. Charles Bolté, Troupe No. 243, Green- 

wich (Conn.) High School. 

Mr. Robert Thomas, Troupe No. 43, Hun- 
dred (W. Va.) High School. 


259, 











first-place honors to Norwood (Ohio) High 
School, in the first annual one-act play con- 
test sponsored by the National Thespians for 
the high schools of southwestern Ohio. The 
winning play, Bumblepuppy, also placed two 
members of the cast, George Buquo and Car- 
roll Ransdell, on the All-Regional Cast. George 
Buquo was also chosen as the best actor for 
his convincing performance as Hamlet Prin- 
nel. Mr. E. K. Povenmire directed the entry 
from Norwood High School. 


Second place in the contest was awarded 
to the play, Light, presented by Middletown 
(Ohio) High School, under the direction of 
Miss Florence Powell. Third place honors 
went to Steele High School, Dayton, Ohio, 
for its lively presentation of the play, A Mar- 
riage Proposal, which was directed by Miss 
Inda O. Sundal. 


Other schools which participated in the con- 
test included Butler High School, of Vandalia, 
Ohio, which presented the play, A Woman of 
Judgment; Roosevelt High School, Dayton, 
Ohio, with the play, The First Dress Suit ; and 
Holy Redeemer High School, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, with the play, Dust of the Road. Mr. 
Joseph Free, Miss Inda O. Sundal, and Sis- 
ter M. Ambrose were the directors of these 
plays in the order named. 

The All-Regional Cast consisted of the fol- 
lowing students: Paul Berry, Frances Nickell, 
Carroll Ransdell, George Burquo, Conrad 
Wolfe, Martha Thomsky, and Harold Graff. 

Prof. E. Turner Stump, head of the depart- 
ment of speech and dramatics at Kent State 
University, acted as critic judge. Prof. Stump 
gave the following percentage scores to the 
plays presented: Bumblepuppy, 84% ; Light, 
81%; A Marriage Proposal, 78%; Dust of 
the Road, 74%; A Woman of judgment, 
72% ; and The First Dress Suit, 70%. — Prof. 
Paul F. Treichler, director of dramatics at 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, di- 
rected the contest. 
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Vermont Summer School 
OF THE 


AMATEUR 
THEATRE 


Morrisville, Vermont 








One who cultivates an art 
for the love of it.’’ 


‘‘Amateur: 


Designed especially for Tgachers of School Dra- 
matics, Directors of Religigus Education, Church 
Drama and Pageantry, and Members of Little The- 
atre groups. 


Practical workshop experience in Acting, Direct- 
ing, Scene-building, Lighting, Costumes, Make-up, 
Pageantry, Puppetry, etc. 


Campus of sixty acres of forest, field and stream 
in the exhilarating Vermont Highlands. 
climbing, swimming, golf, tennis, etc. 
ing, fresh garden vegetables. 


Mountain 
Home cook- 
Enrollment limited 
to twenty each term. 


Course of four weeks, July or August: 
All expenses: $100 


For folder of information, address: 


Griswold Williams, Director 


16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


























THESPIAN FELT 
LETTERS 


No. 1—Felt insignia consisting of a 
rectangular shield, 6 inches high, 4% 
inches wide ; white felt with 4-inch letter 
“T” appliqued thereon and the two 
masks reproduced in golden yellow silk 
machine embroidery; word ‘“Thespians” 
in solid yellow silk letters on blue “T”’, 
blue script letters “The National Dra- 
matic Honor Society” above emblem and 
“For High Schools” below: 


6-inch shield, 4-inch insignia....... 85c 


No. 2—Felt insignia consisting of a 
square shield of white felt with blue felt 
letter “TT” appliqued thereon and two 
marks reproduced in golden yellow silk 
bonaz machine embroidery: 

5-inch shield, 4-inch insignia....... 70c 

7-inch shield, 6-inch insignia....... 90c 
No. 3—Felt insignia same as above (No. 
2) but with oval shaped shield % inch 
larger than insignia: 


44-inch shield, 4-inch insignia..... 70c 
5'4-inch shield, 5-inch insignia..... 80c 
64-inch shield, 6-inch insignia... .. 85c 


Have your order approved by your 
Troupe Sponsor, and send it, with your 
remittance to 


THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 
Campus Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Mention The High School Thespian 





THIS THING CALLED HAPPINESS, staged by Miss Eleanore E. Reed 
at Welch (W. Va.) High School. 





Progress Made by Thespians at 
Welch (W. Va.) High School 


By ELEANORE E. REED 
Sponsor, Troupe No. 204 


Since the organization of the National Thes- 
pian Society, Troupe No. 204, of Welch (W. 
Va.) High School, last spring, we have made 
much progress. 

First, we entered the play, The Toy Heart, 
in the State Contest at Charleston, W. Va. last 
April. 

Second, we helped to produce the Senior 
Class play, New Fires. 

This year we gave a budget play, Murdered 
Alive, from the profits of which we bought a 
book, “Paint, Powder, and Make-up,” by 
Straus; a make-up kit from Max Factor; and 
also several pieces of stage furniture including a 
davenport. 

We have prepared several one-act plays 
which have been given on exchange programs 
with other schools in the county. We also en- 
tered one of the plays in the State Contest 
at Fairmont, on April 23, 24. What Grand- 
mothers Know was given on one of our ex- 
change programs with Gary High School, 
Gary, W. Va. 

Our most recent success was a royalty play, 
This Thing Called Happiness, from which we 
made seventy-five dollars to buy library books. 





Dramatic Year Crowded with Worth- 
while Activities at Hayden (Colo.) 
Union High School 


By Marjorie UNDERWOOD 
Secretary, Troupe No. 196 


With the society's motto, “Act well your 
part, there all the honor lies,’ as our goal, 
our Troupe No. 196 at Hayden (Colo.) Union 
High School, has accomplished much during 
the past several months. 

Last spring we sponsored a dramatization 
of The Music Master, delivered by Mrs. Liv- 
ingstone. It was a very difficult production, 
since she did the characterization of nine peo- 
ple, but it was beautifully delivered, and it 
showed the possibility of what might be done 
with development of talent and devoted work. 
We are sad indeed to add that this talented 
lady passed away in Salt Lake City last winter. 

Then came the big spring play, always a 
thrill and always a curiosity. This time it 
was The Black Flamingo. We were also in- 
vited to enter a one-act play contest held in 
Meeker. The Thespians worked up The Vali- 
ant. Cars were arranged for, and we made 
the trip of fifty miles to Meeker, where we 
spent an interesting day, visiting the historical 
places, and observing what other schools had 
accomplished in the field of dramatics. Ask 
the Professor, an operetta, was presented next ; 
more work and more experience for the Thes- 
pians, for nearly all the Thespians had a part. 

This fall all Thespians engaged in a one- 
act play contest, making competition in our 
own school between the actors. The plays 


were written by Junior Dramatics members 
and some of them proved to be very clever. 
As a result of this contest, several new mem- 
bers were added to the troupe. 


A production of Three Live Ghosts followed. 
It was a grand success, being one of the most 
interesting and amusing plays we have ever 
worked on. Every part was thoroughly en- 
joyed by its actor and it won’t be soon that 
we will forget the impertinent “Miss Woofer,” 
“Old Sweetheart,’ and her son, “Jimmy,” to- 
gether with ‘Spoofy’—the riot. After that 
play five new members joined our organiza- 
tion. They were: Ray Hammond, Purcell Reary, 
Maurice Giboney, Georgia Walker, and Edith 
Olson. We encourage interest in our club by 
its activity and accomplishments. 

Scrapbooks were made containing stage sets, 
back-drops, scenery, make-up, and costuming. 
We sent these to the National Convention of 
the Teacher of Speech, in St. Louis. 

By charging a nickel for admission we have 
been able to give numerous one-act royalty 
plays for assembly. The Thespians direct the 
plays while Junior Dramatic students take 
care of the make-up, stage work, and costum- 
ing. They also are the actors. So far these 
plays have been quite successful, and both di- 
rectors and actors have learned numerous 
things necessary for presenting a_ successful 
production. This method has also extended 
opportunities to almost everyone who wishes to 
participate in this work. It has also increased 
the school’s interest in dramatics. 

The first play was The Boy Comes Home. 
This was a good play, but unfortunately it was 
a little difficult for Junior Dramatics students 
to interpret. Exchange was cleverly done, and 
Mechanical Fane turned out to be the best of 
all. Several others, including Mazie, The Flor- 
ist’s Shop, and The Missing Card have been 
scheduled also. 


The Thespians have done make-up for sev- 
eral plays including the Thanksgiving play, 4 
Light Dessert For Thanksgiving, Why the 
Chimes Rang, presented by the Dramatics 
group, and a grade school operetta, Tom Saw- 
yer. The stage sets of these plays were super- 
intended by Thespian boys. 

Nearly all the Thespians attended the Ski 
Carnival in Steamboat Springs. That evening 
we went to Ramona, starring Loretta Young 
and Don Ameche. Later we went to a cafe 
where we discussed the show and ate ice cream 
and cookies. That was an enjoyable day. 

Recently we were invited to enter the one- 
act play contest held in Craig this year. We 
will, of course, try to win the honor of being 
rated the highest. We are entering, Where 
the Cross Is Made. 

Summing it all up, this has been a most in- 
teresting and worth-while year for the Thes 
pians of Troupe 196, sponsored by Miss Mar- 
garet E. Hoke, who has certainly taken 4 
great interest in our club and helped us m 
innumerable ways. 

We wish to extend good luck to all Thes 
pian Clubs and hope they may be as inter 
esting and successful as ours is and has been. 
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Troupe No. 315 Wins State-Wide City 
High School Tournament in 
North Carolina 


Troupe No. 315 of Rocky Mount High 
School, North Carolina, was awarded first 
place in the Fourteenth Annual Festival and 
State Tournament held at Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, on March 24, 25, 26 and 27, held 
under the auspices of the Carolina Dramatic 
Association. The highly-sought honor was given 
to Rocky Mount High School for its excellent 
production of The Devil Comes to Alcaraz, 
directed by Mr. C. M. Edson, troupe sponsor. 
The contest at Chapel Hill was the final of a 
state-wide tournament in which a number of 
schools participated. 

Rocky Mount High School also received 
second place in the original play production 
contest with the play, There’s Always Reno, 
written by Tom Avera, Jr. Another member 
of the troupe, A. W. House, won the high 
school make-up contest. 

Two other city high schools competed in the 
final contest with Rocky Mount High School. 
Concord High School, troupe No. 202, entered 
the play, The First Dress Suit, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Lillian Quinn, Thespian Regional 
Director for North Carolina. The third play, 
Pink and Patches, was entered by New Han- 
over High School, Wilminton, under the di- 
rection of Miss Ruth Davis. 

In the final contest for play production of 
county high schools, the play, Modesty, was 
entered by Marshville High School, while Enter 
the Hero was presented by Paw Creek High 
School. The third play in this event was given 
by Tabor City High School. The latter school 
entered In Dixon’s Kitchen. 

In addition to the high school contests in 
play production, the festival and contest at 
Chapel Hill included a number of other dra- 
matic events in which colleges, community the- 
atres, and individuals participated. Contests 
were held in original long plays, junior high 
school productions, junior college plays, play- 
writing by Little Theatre members, Little Thea- 
tre play productions, puppet productions of 
high schools, marionette plays by senior col- 
leges, playwriting by senior colleges, and play 
production by senior colleges. 





Thespians Serve as Leaders at Aurora 
(Nebr.) High School 


The Thespians of Aurora, Nebraska, High 
School have been active leaders in the Dramatic 
Club activities this year. The group of Thes- 
pians selected the three act farce comedy, 
Charley's Aunt, which proved a great success, 
due to the fine acting of Donald Sullivan as 
“Charley’s Aunt,’ and the supporting cast. 
On the night of the production, this play was 
wholly in the hands of the staff. 

New Thespians for this year are Phil Weber, 
Ruth Chapman, Viola Nielsen, Gerald Menzie, 
Donald Sullivan, Charles Eggert, and Betty 


Newman. These people are all outstanding, 
willing students and will uphold the high 
standards of Thespian membership. A dinner 


meeting was held at the home of Ted Fraizer’s 
on April 8th, followed by the initiation. 

The officers of the Dramatic Club have been 
Phil Weber, President ; Madeline White, Vice- 
President; Roger Anawalt, Secretary; Gerald 
Gerloff, Treasurer. 

Th‘s has been an unusually busy year for 
the Dramatic Club. The following one-act 
plays were presented before the club during 
the course of the year: Blood Will Tell, The 
Man of the Moment, A Weakness for Nurses, 
All the Rivers, The Unicorn and the Fish. The 
Play, A Weakness for Nurses, was staged, di- 


Tected, and presented entirely by Freshmen. 


The annual Christmas play, a medieval mir- 
acle play, Sounding Brass, was very well pre- 
sented. Gerald Gerloff and Max Oswald did 
very fine characterizations. The stained glass 
window, really painted cloth, used as the me- 
dium for the presentation of the vision at the 
end of the play, was the effective work of 
Ted Fraizer and Phil Weber. 


The last meeting for this year will honor 


May—June, 1937 


the graduating seniors, and the program will 
include the play, Gratitude, and a Mothers Day 
Pageant, A Precious Heritage. 

Miss Gwen Thompson has assisted Miss 
Loine Gaines in directing the Dramatic Club 
activities for the year. 


Troupe 23 of Williamson, W. Va., 
Accept New Members 


By Neu RATCLIFF 
Secretary, Troupe No. 23 





At an effective initiation ceremony, at the 
Williamson High School auditorium, late in 
March, sixteen members were accepted into 
membership in Troupe 23 of the National 
Thespians, at Williamson, West Virginia. Miss 
Rose G. Smith, dramatic instructor and club 
sponsor, Robert Schwachter and Frank Sohn 
were in charge of the initiation ceremony. 

Two pantomines were presented by the 
group so as to judge their ability in acting 
after a five minutes notice. The new members 
individually enacted lines from acceptable 
poems and plays and gave in a pleasing man- 
ner their pledge instructions. 

The Thespian Oath was repeated by: 

James Gates, Cleo Green, Noah Maynard, 
Nell Ratcliff, Gifford Varney, Ed. Lowe, David 
Persinger, Peggy Price, Elmer Morrison, Jr., 
Keitha Ann Randal, Erskin Farrar, Kathryn 
Davis, Ada Moncho, Clifford Thompson, Mar- 
garet Ann Young, and George Williamson. 

The following officers were elected: 

Elmer Morrison, Jr., President; 
Thompson, Vice-President; Erskin 
Treasurer, and Nell Ratcliff, Secretary. 

The mid-year play, Little Orphan Annie was 
given at an evening performance February 4 
and two matinees. Little Orphan Annie is a 
comedy in four acts, by Robert McLaughlin, 
written from the Folk Poems and stories of the 
Hoosier poet, James Whitcomb Riley. The 
costumes were by Emile Sullivan Studios and 
were dated back to 1850. Miss Rose G. Smith 
was the director of the play. 

Members of the club met at the home of 
Kathryn Davis recently for an informal party. 
Plans were discussed there for a dance, spon- 
sored by National Thespians. It is planned 
to make the dance an annual affair and to have 
it one of the outstanding social events of the 
school calendar. 


Clifford 
Farrar, 





Play Productions Scored at Litchfield 
(Minn.) High School 


By FrRaNcEs Voris 
Secretary, Troupe No. 263 


The Litchfield, Minnesota, High School re- 
ports a most profitable vear in dramatics. The 
Litchfield High Players presented a one-act 
play at each of their meetings on the first and 
third Wednesday of each month. After the 
presentation of each play, the club members 
scored it on an objective score sheet. Follow- 
ing the scoring, the play was discussed and 
criticized by the sponsor and the members. 
The highest ranking play presented during the 
first semester was chosen to represent the 
school at the annual district speech festival. 
The winning play of the second semester was 
produced at the All-County Play Day. This 
year Litchfield was host to the district speech 
festival. 

Two long plays were given. The Junior 
class presented Sweet Sixteen, by Roy Hodges, 
and the Seniors produced the play, Wind in the 
South, by Edward Staadt. 

Plays have also been produced at P. T. A’s, 
Women’s Club, assemblies, and at meetings of 
the dramatic club. A noon-hour club known 
as “The Wig and Mask Club” furnished a 
vehicle for dramatic talent for the people who 
ride to school on buses and go home at four 
o'clock each day. 

Eight Thespians made up the charter group, 
three more were admitted on March third and 
another group of ten or twelve will be ad- 
mitted to membership when they have accumu- 
lated the 150 points on the point system which 
makes a person eligible for membership. 
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MOHAWK 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


JULY 6 to AUGUST 14. 
UNION COLLEGE CAMPUS 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. | 





Under the Direction of 


MR. and MRS. COBURN 


who, alternating with guest stars, 
will be supported by a distin- 
guished professional company in 
seven great plays, presented in 
the beautiful Outdoor Theatre 
on the Union College campus. 
The tentative program of plays: 


Twelfth Night, by William Shakespeare ; 
The Beaux’ Stratagem, by George Farqu- 
har; The Plutocrat, by Arthur Goodrich ; 
The Devil’s Disciple, by George Bernard 
Shaw; The Imaginary Invalid, by 
Moliere; The Bourgeois Gentleman, by 
Moliere, and a play to be announced 
later. 


The Mohawk Drama Festival is in the 
heart of New York’s famous vacation- 
land: Saratoga Springs, Lake George, 
the Adirondacks, the Catskills, and the 
Berkshires. 


INSTITUTE ¢. THEATRE 


Eight Weeks: June 28 to August 21 
SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The institute offers a two-year 
program of intensive study and 
practical training in the produc- 
tion of plays. By taking part with 
the Festival’s professional com- 
pany and technicians in the 36 
performances of the Festival 
plays, students receive first hand 
instruction and experience in the 
work of the theatre arts. 


CERTIFICATES GRANTED 


Professional Career: Through 
a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, students who plan to 
undertake theatrical work as a 
profession may become eligible 
for a salaried position with the 
Mohawk Drama Festival 
Company. 


For information and 1937 Catalogue write: 
Secretary, Institute of the Theatre 

UNION COLLEGE, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mention The High School Thespian 
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The Farragut 
Playhouse 


Rye Beach New Hampshire 


Co-managers: Dorothy Crane, Berilla Kerr 
and Donald Towers 


Summer Season 1937 
June 30th to August 3/st 


Will accept twelve students as 
members of the Apprentice 
Group. Practical stage ex- 
perience combined with courses 
in the various branches of the 
dramatic arts. Opportunity for 
try-outs with the professional 
company. 


For Information Write to 


DONALD TOWERS 
Lawrenceville School 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 






























































SCHOOL OF THE 
* THEATRE «x 


SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 5—AUGUST 8 


% For teachers, directors and college 
graduates with a B. A. degree we offer an 
intensive five weeks course of practical 
instruction in a variety of subjects. This 
course is designed to give the students a 
fresh viewpoint on his problems, new 
inspiration and vitality for the accom- 
plishments of the year ahead. Students 
may participate in 


THE THIRD ANNUAL 
MIDSUMMER DRAMA FESTIVAL 


“THE STORY OF THE 
GREAT SOUTHWEST" 


JUNE 28 TO AUGUST 14, 1937 


Seven plays telling the authentic story of the 
Southwest. Write General Manager for facts 
about this worthwhile course and the Festival. 


GILMOR BROWN 


CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director 


General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


30 South El Molino Avenue 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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Domestic scene from BIG HEARTED HERBERT, given by Miss Gladys Steenbergh at 
Oswego (N. Y.) High School. A production of Troupe No. 118. 





Dover High School Awarded First 
Place in Northeastern Ohio 
Play Contest 


First place honors in the Second Annual 
One-Act Play for Northeastern Ohio, held on 
April 9 and 10, at Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio, went to the play, The Castle of Mr. 
Simpson, presented by Dover High School and 
directed by Miss Josephine Wible. The win- 
ning cast consisted of Robert Wagner, Kathryn 
Klein, Joyce Hague, Mabel Bartels, Mary E. 
Shawecker, Bill Kraus, Sam Fertig, and Tom 
Richardson. 

Chardon High School received second place 
for its production of The Neighbours, under 
the direction of Mr. I. A. Canfield. Third 
place went to the play, Evening Dress Indis- 
pensable, entered by Richfield High School, 
under the direction of Mrs. K. L. Shuey. Hon- 
orable Mention was given to the play, Highnes;, 
given by John Adams High School from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and directed by Mr. W. H. Sea- 
wright. 

The best individual performance in the con- 
test was given by Miss Mabel Bartels for her 
convincing portrayal of the part of Lil Simp- 
son in The Castle of Mr. Simpson. Besides 
receiving the Thespian Silver Medal for her 
work, Miss Bartels was also awarded a Sum- 
mer Scholarship at Maclean College of Dra- 
matic Arts in Chicago, Illinois. The other 
five members of the All-Regional cast were: 
Peggie Boling of Rootstown, Frances Prentiss 
of Chardon, Harry Wildblood of East Liver- 
pool, Sam Fertig of Dover, and Raymond 
Knoef of Cleveland. Each was presented with 
a Thesp‘an Bronze Medal. 

Sixteen high schools participated in this 
contest. Besides the schools mentioned above, 
the following other entries were represented: 
Barberton ._High School which entered the 
play, Two Gentlemen of the Bench, directed 


by Miss Elizabeth Bliber; Doylestown High 
School with the third act from The Enemy, di- 
rected by Miss Bernice M. Althaus ; Rootstown 
High School with the comedy, Sparkin’, di- 
rected by Miss Betty K. Hall; Springfield 
Township High School with the drama, A Man 
of Ideas, staged by Miss Dorothea Stevenson; 
Ravenna High School with the play, Sky- 
Fodder, under the direction of Miss Eunice 
Shanaberger. 

The Comedy of Errors, under the direction 
of Mrs. Helen Troesch, was presented by Stow 
High School, while Jazz and Minuet was pre- 
sented by Burton High School and directed by 
Mrs. Caroline Thompson. Under the direction 
of Mr. James M. McDonald, Salem High 
School gave the play, Sod. Little Prison was 
given by McKinley High School of Canton, 
Ohio, under the direction of Miss Iris Haver- 
stack. Martins Ferry High School entered the 
play, A Message from Khufu, directed by Mr. 
Victor K. Miller, while The Valiant was pre- 
sented by East Liverpool High School under 
the direction of Miss Kathryn Ogilvie. Kins- 
man High School presented the play, Who Gets 
the Car Tonight? directed by Mr. George J. 
Schroedel. 

Dr. Robert G. Dawes, head of the Depart- 
ment of Dramatic Arts at Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio, served as critic judge. This 
contest for the high schools of northeastern 
Ohio is sponsored by The National Thespian 
Society. 





Thalian Troupe Spend Busv Season 


at Manistee (Mich.) High School 


By Miss Kart NATALIE REED 
Sponsor, Troupe No. 73 


National Thespian Troupe 73, the Thalians 
of Manistee, Michigan, have had a _ banner 
year, both in the size of our troupe and the 
number of dramatic events in the school. There 
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: 


University of Southern California 
School of Speech 


"A Summer in the West" 
TWO SUMMER TERMS 1937 


June 21 to July 30 and August 2 to September 3. 
Courses in Acting and Directing, Creative Educational 
Group Dramatics, Evolution of the Theatre, Staging 
of Poetry, Interpretation, Voice and Diction, Phonetics, 
Voice Science, Stage and Photoplay Appreciation, 
Public Speaking, and Group Discussion. Seminars for 
Graduate Students. 


Combine a summer vacation with a program of study. 


Hundreds have found that they fit together nicely. 
Write for new bulletins now ready. 


Address: RAY K. IMMEL, Ph. D. 
Director, School of Speech 
University of Southern California 
University Park, Los Angeles 
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are 24 active members at the present time. 
The Drama Club has presented a series of 


the time of initiation banquets and others at 
high school honor assemblies. Election to “Best 




















eight students formed the newly organized 





troupe of National Thespians at Delavan, IIli- 
igh one-act plays illustrative of distinctive types in Thespian” is classed as a special and distinc- nois, Community High School. The troupe or- 
di- the field of acting. Elmer, a comedy of Amer- tive honor. ganization was held on January 15, at the high 
wn ican family life, was given first. This was Our page this year in the high school annual school. The charter roll consisted of the fol- 
di- presented at the high school and at a Civic is especially unique and fitting. It shows the lowing students: Blanche Armstrong ; Perry 
eld Club. At Christmas time, In the Light of the masks at the top of the page, individual pic- Cremeens ; Dean Kunkle, Treasurer; Bessie 
fan Star was given. This was an excellent exam- tures of each troupe member, and at the bot- Larimore, Secretary; Clarence Nannen, Vice- 
1 ; ple of an English Miracle play. It was en- tom, between partially drawn curtains, an- President ; Jeanne Robinson ; Harold Larimore, 
k y- joyed not only by the high school students at nouncement of the honor groups. and Wilma Roemersberger, President. 
ice the Christmas assembly, but also by a city Next year the troupe looks forward to cele- We prepared a one-act play for the school 

P.T. A. group at their Christmas meeting. In brating the initiation of our 100th member exchange programs, and also for the Women’s 
ion January, the dramatic tragedy, Storm Before since the organization of our troupe. We ex- Club and Rotary Club. In April a one-act 
ow Sunset was staged. This was enthusiastically pect that the person will be taken in some play invitational tournament was sponsored by 
re- received by several audiences, both student and time during the next year and plan a special our troupe. 
by civic. In March cuts from all of the plays banquet at that time to which all alumni The Junior Class of our school presented the 
ion were used to illustrate a talk, “Modern One- still in the city will be invited. comedy, Growings Pains, which proved to be 
igh Act Possibilities.” Kari Natalie Reed, troupe one of the best productions . ie angered ame 
Nas sponsor, gave this talk for the local Literary munity High son. Out of the cast the following students 
on, Club. In the fall, the Juniors presented the Delavan a oe ° T y g were invited to become members of our troupe: 
er- three act drama Icebound and in the spring School as esplan iroupe Bill Bond, Carolyn Lillibridge, Bernadine Dor- 
the a clever three-act farce, Mistakes at the Blakes, By Bessie LARIMORE sey, Charles Denight, Gilbert Betzelberger, 
Mr. was given. Secretary, Troupe No. 64 Jeanne Morse, Dorothy Pawson, Lawrence 
rus Paula Zank has proved a most efficient Under the supervision of Miss Laura Spring- Dorsey, Jonathan Allen, Joseph Jackson, Ernest 
der president, and under her direction very digni- er, director of dramatics and troupe sponsor, Peck, and Lucille Nannen. 

_ fied initiation services have been held for each 
* incoming class of agg ee agar bps re “Studio Theatre” Performances Make 
services, held in the high school auditorium, . . ‘wie 

have been followed each time by a banquet Thespian Troupe Song Up Part of Year i ae “i 
art given by the old members for the new troupe Fairmont (Minn.) High Schoo 
ty, members. Following the banquet it has be- Edward Moody is - — = the By Mrss Manyoniz C. Hj Etmeavix 
his come our custom to have the new members as following song adopted by his Sich Sponsor, Troupe No. 261 
a guests at a theater party. Troupe at Wetumpka, Alabama, Hig : : 

_ A point system for all dramatic participa- School. The words are sung to the tune We, of Troupe No. 261 at Fairmont, Minne- 

tion, started last year under our “Best Thes- of ‘Neapolitan Nights,” in two-four time. sota, High School have —— a —= 

_}| pian” Kathryn Klager, has been enlarged upon. Grease-paint and costume, ni each = wh what we call our aa - 
on We have set up a plan of honor groups begin- Whisks with the whisk-broom, eatre.” The performance * ens 

ning with Alpha, which includes all people same auditorium as our public performance, 

- wer i initi Ready to resume— but roach and purpose are different. 
meeting national requirements and _ initiated ' ut our app purp 

: nape i The play goes on’ Each pl ted f specific purpose 

into the troupe. From this point each dramatic frish ach play is presented for a sp purpose. 
. iti i i Moments of stage fright F tanc mn one we may stress tempi, in 
activity gives them additional points and with lish or instance, in one ; ; tempi, 
a. Under the spot-light, h h t through voice in par- 
ans each hundred points they advance another ee a another characterization through voi p 
uD P | reper A Thespian’s heart cleaves to art “oul O "gg Sar eng eae 
ner group. At each advance the member is given The play goes on! ticular, etc. ur approac : . 
the an official letter presented them by the troupe. informal. These plays are played before drapes, 
ere Some of these letters have been presented at we use only essential furniture, and a great 
\N § = May—June, 1937 
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WALTER HAMPDEN 


Appeared in “Cyrano”’ 
at the Colony last summer 


LEARN TO ACT 
BY ACTING 


at the largest and most popular 


SUMMER THEATRE COLONY 


Distinguished because of 
ten exclusive features: 


1—Three theatres, under professional di- 
rectors, produced 32 plays last year! 


2—-Practical courses in acting, directing, 
make-up, design, lighting. 

3—150 students from all parts of North 
America attended the Colony last 
summer. 


4—SCHOLARSHIPS for those with 
ability, eliminating tuition charge. 

5—Endowed, and incorporated not for 
profit. 


6—Large percentage of placement in the 
professional and Little Theatre work 
in the fall. 17 of last year’s students 
now appearing in Broadway produc- 
tions. 


7—Two separate courses: One for 
teachers of dramatics in high schools, 
one for high school graduates who 
wish to make the theatre their 
career. 


8—Unusual opportunity for every stu- 
dent to appear before audiences each 
night, and before theatre and mo- 
tion picture scouts. 


9—Students are kept busy in the theatre 
constantly. Classes every morning ; 
rehearsals, recreation or trouping in 
the afternoon; performances at 
night. 

10—Beautifully situated in the vacation- 
land of New England, near woods, 
historic sites, lakes, salt water bath- 
ing in the ocean, hills, friendly Cape 
Cod people, in the heart of “sum- 
mer Broadway.” 


EIGHTH TERM OPENS JUNE 24 


Those genuinely interested in profes- 
sional or Little Theatre work are invited 
to write for bulletin. Address: 


LAKE SHORE THEATRE COLONY 


Summer Stock Division 
WESTFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Father Daly and Warden Holt plead with James Dyke in THE VALIANT. Produced by 


Miss Meta Pfeiffer at Lewiston (Ida.) Senior High School. 


Troupe No. 76 





number of the plays have been lighted by spots 
alone. The audience is an invited one, usually 
only the senior and junior high school drama 
clubs and members of Speech and Dramatic 
classes and the parents, occasionally the whole 
student body. People, faculty and students, 
not invited have formed the habit of dropping 
in and we are quietly encouraging this. Before 
the play begins we discuss it with the audience, 
explaining the theme, the climaxes, the impor- 
tant points about characters, the things we are 
emphasizing in this performance. The result 
is that dramatic appreciation, technical and 
artistic, has been greatly increased. Among 
the plays we have presented this year in the 
“studio theatre” are Dust of the Road, Gloria 
Mundi, Grandma Pulls the Strings, and Moon- 
shine. In the spring, the three best of the 
year’s plays are selected for an evening’s enter- 
tainment to which the public is invited and a 
small admittance fee is charged. The same 
informal atmosphere and aiming at the finest 
in dramatics will be carried into this per- 
formance. 

We give two full length plays each year. 
This fall, the Dramatic Club gave Skidding. 
On April 23, the Senior class presented jane 
Eyre. The dramatics classes designed the set 
and costumes, which were constructed by sen- 
ior members of the Dramatic Club. Great pains 
were taken to make the play authentic in spirit 
and acting as well as in setting. 

The Dramatic Club has subscribed for the 
Theatre Arts Monthly for the school library. 
Our meetings have been twice a month. One 
meeting is devoted to the presentation of a 
one-act play. The other meeting has been 
instructive rather than creative. We have been 
fortunate in obtaining several interesting speak- 
ers. For example, one meeting was devoted 
to listening to a speaker tell about the Euro- 
pean theatre as she had seen it last summer. 
Occasional meetings have included reports by 
students on various phases of dramatics. We 
are planning a theatre party soon, during which 
the proprietor of the theatre has promised to 
explain the process of movie projection to the 
students and to show them the various phases 
of theatre operation. 





Vincennes University Holds Play 
Contest for Indiana High Schools 
By OLiver W. RoBINSON 
Faculty Member, Vincennes University 


The Dramatic Club of Vincennes University, 
Vincennes, Indiana, sponsored a one-act play 


production contest for the high schools in the 
immediate neighborhood of the University, on 
February 26. Five high schools entered the 
contest —— Monroe City, Bruceville, Frichton, 
Vincennes, and Washington. 

Some exceptionally good acting for ama- 
teurs of high school age appeared in the Wash- 
ington, Indiana, production of Cloudburst, a 
short tragedy. Ruth Boger as the scolding 
mother and Fred Young as the tubercular son 
were especially convincing. This play, under 
the direction of Clara Proctor, won first prize. 

An exceedingly smooth production of The 
Message from Khufu, directed by Edith Driv- 
er of the Lincoln Play Shop, Vincennes, was a 
close runner-up for first place; and Three’s a 
Crowd, directed by Mary Rust of Frichton 
High School, won honorable mention. 

The judges were William C. Hodapp and 
Dr. Ralph Collins of Indiana University. Ar- 
leigh B. Davis and Oliver Robinson of the 
Vincennes University faculty and Allen Moors, 
President of the Dramatic Club, were in charge 
of the general arrangements. 

According to present plans the contest—as a 
result of its initial success—is to become an 
annual event hereafter. 





Many Activities Sponsored by Thes- 
pians at Grafton (W. Va.) High 
School During Busy Season 


By ANNABEL PROCTOR 
Secretary, Troupe No. 171 


For their fall production, Thespians of 
Troupe No. 171 at Grafton (W. Va.) High 
School, presented Growing Pains, for which 
they had the largest audience in their history. 
A complete new stage was constructed for the 
play by several members of the troupe, and two 
new flood lights were purchased. 

At Thanksgiving time, for the Eastern Star 
Club, the Thespians presented a splendid ver- 
sion of The Courtship of Miles Standish which 
was preceded by a domestic dialogue, Hero, 
Villain, and Everything. Later these num- 
bers were repeated for the high school assem- 
bly. The troupe also gave a Christmas assem- 
bly program which consisted of two plays, 
Christmas Destiny and Fiat Lux. 

For their January activity, Thespians ini- 
tated eleven new members. The ceremony 
was followed bv a banquet and a theater party. 

To celebrate National Drama Week, the 
Thespians sponsored their fifth annual one-act 
play contest. Due to the large audience in re- 
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No Women Wanted! 
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HOLD EVERYTHING! 


Write down for early fall production the forthcoming comedy hit by the popular playwright, 
William F. Davidson, and Sara Sherman Pryor, director of dramatics at Grinnell College. 


NO WOMEN WANTED! 


A cabin in the North Woods. 


A personable young chap has got himself engaged to a Spanish dancer to the 
disgust of his dad and the old woman-hating woodsman who runs the camp. Then it rains 





Metropolitan critics pronounced this the best of the Grinnell productions. 
They raved over the witty lines, the absurdly funny situations, and noted the almost continuous 
laughter to which it played. 


It’s made to order for the up and coming director who wants a really brilliant, really original, 
really outstanding comedy. Ready by late summer. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Street : r 


- Chicago 


La 








cent years, both a matinee and a night per- 
formance were given. The Freshmen presented, 
The Gift, directed by Joseph Mahaffey. This 
was adjudged the best play, and marked the 
frst victory for a Freshman class. The Soph- 
omore play was The Singapore Spider, directed 
by Viola Utsinger. The Juniors presented 
A Proposal Under Difficulties, directed by An- 
nabel Proctor ; and the Seniors production was 
Light, directed by William Allender. The 
plays were better than ever before and the 
contest was one of the outstanding dramatic 
activities of the year. The best actor, actress, 
the winning cast, and their director were award- 
ed masks on Recognition Day. 

A member of the Thespians has been chosen 
as student director of the Junior play. 

To aid the flood sufferers, Thespians donated 
ten dollars to the Red Cross. 

The troupe also entered the West Virginia 
State One Play Contest, with the play, A 
Mountain Wedding. 





Onarga Troupe Has Regular Program 
for Present Season 


By MARDELLE WILKEN 
Secretary, Troupe No. 278 


Troupe 278, Onarga, Illinois, has carried on 
this year their usual procedure of one Thespian 
Dlay, a bill of one-act plays, an assembly 
sketch, and a spring contest play. 

Besides actual Thespian productions, var- 
ious members of the club have worked in both 
the junior and senior class plays, and have 
Participated in the spring literary contest held 
each year in the state of Illinois. 

Our annual Thespian production Little 
Women met with unusual success and the bill 
of one-acts, Sauce for the Goslings, Curse You, 
jack Dalton, and Light were enthus‘asticall~ 
accepted. All of these one-act plays together 
with an assembly presentation, The Pot Boiler, 
Were student direct-d. 

The spring contest play was Show Up. 
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First Full Year Enjoyed by Troupers 
at New London, Wisconsin 


This school year marks the first full year of 
activity for Troupe 119 of the National Thes- 
pians of the Washington High School, New 
London, Wisconsin. The officers who served 
the organization during the past year are: 
President, Roland Rosenberger ; Vice-President, 
Martin O’Brien; Secretary, Dorice Ziemer ; 
Treasurer, Rudd Meiklejohn. Our member- 
ship at the beginning of the school year totaled 
nine students. During the first semester five 
new members were initiated into our troupe; 
they were: Mary Dawson, Roy Crain, Ruth 
Hanson, and Douglas Hanson. All of the new 
members earned the right to become members 
of The Thespians through their work in New 
Fires, the All-School Play which was produced 
early in the year. 


The activities of our troupe this year cen- 
tered around the sponsoring of our annual in- 
ter-class one-act play contest, the producing of 
a three act play, and the management of ¢the 
staging of all plays produced in the auditorium 
of the Washington High School. 


The one-act play contest is an inter-class 
contest, with each play directed by a member 
of The Thespians. The class winning the con- 
test has its name engraved on a silver plaque, 
donated to the school by our troupe. The plays 
are not presented all at one time, but they are 
staged as assembly programs attended by the 
entire student body. One play is produced 
every month over a period of four months. 
The first play staged this year was presented 








Have you read the editorial 
“Closing the School Year” which 
appears on page 3? 





by the Freshman class. Its title was Two Pairs 
of Spectacles; its director was Dorice Ziemer. 
The Sophmore class play, Barbara Celebrates, 
was given next, with Lois Bleck acting as direc- 
tor. A Half Hour Reformation, directed by 
Ruth Hanson, was presented by the Juniors. 
The Senior play, They Clean the Attic, directed 
by Harold Herres, was the last play to be given. 


The Yankee King was Troupe No. 119’s an- 
nual three act production for the year. It was 
presented before a large, appreciative audience 
in the Washington High School Auditorium, on 
April 2. Because this comedy required a cast 
larger than our Thespian enrollment, students 
interested in dramatics, who had taken part in 
previous class one-act plays, were invited to 
participate in the try-outs, and some of them 
were selected for roles in the play. Special 
care was taken in the production of The 
Yankee King to present a smoother running 
performance than heretofore. Extra work was 
done in perfecting the lighting and stage ar- 
rangements as well as costuming. Mr. H. H. 
Brockhaus, our adviser, directed the play and 
was assisted by Miss Gertrude Hoffmann of the 
Home Economics Department with the cos- 
tuming. 


Another activity of the troupe was to take 
charge of the stage management of all produc- 
tions presented in the High School Auditor- 
ium. This included taking care of the produc- 
tion of the one-act Christmas play, Where Lies 
the Child, presented by the Dramatics Class. 
It also included the stage management of a 
rural one-act play tournament, sponsored by 
the New London Chapter of the Future Farm- 
ers of America. A total of eight one-act plays 
were presented in this tournament. 


The final project for the school year is to 
be the making of puppets and the beginning 
of the construction of a puppet theater. This 
project is to be the beginning of a program of 
puppetry which the troupe anticipates devel- 
oping next year. 
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SOME GOOD ONE 
ACT PLAYS 


NO ROYALTY 


LITTLE OSCAR. Albert Van Antwerp. 2 m. 
2 f. and two baby buggies. Int. 25 min. Henry 
and Josie are just ready to take the baby and 
go for a picnic when another young couple 
arrive with their baby. The way ingenious 
Henry gets rid of them will bring roars of 
laughter from the audience. - - - - - - - - - 50c 


DEAR LADY, BE BRAVE. Loyd L. Shelton. 
3 m. 3 f. 25 min. Scene: a doctor’s office. A 
young physician devises a plan to help his 
bachelor friend, William Tandy, decide which 
of three girls to marry. e phones them that 
Tandy has been killed. After much coaxing and 
tips, Fungus, the colored janitor, has been 
laced on the operating table for the corpse. 

he girls come and the results were certainly 
unexpected by Tandy, and most satisfactory to 
the doctor. The parts are all good. - - - - 50c 


THE HYPOCRITE. Religious drama by Loyd 
L. Shelton. 5 m. and 2 extras who do not speak. 
20 min. A play that will be much in demand 
wherever a tense, powerful play is desired. - 50c 





WEST EIGHTY. A drama by Samuel R. 
Davenport. 30 min. We recommend this as one 
of the best non-royalty plays for contests and 
other occasions. Equal parts for three charac- 
ters: a young man who has been made to farm 
when he wished to be a violinist; his sympa- 
thetic mother; and his tyrant father. - - - 50c 


LA FIESTA. Albert Van Antwerp. A play 
with a Spanish setting to be given in costume, 
with Spanish music and dances. 10 m. 4 f. and 
as many extras as desired. 30 min., more or less, 
according to specialties introduced. Spanish 
dialect and expressions used. Dances and music 
not furnished. Music indicated. - - - - - - - 50c 


Send for our free catalog of readings, plays and 
other entertainment material. 


WETMORE DECLAMATION BUREAU 


Dept. T 
1631 South Paxton St., Sioux City, lowa 





























paint powder 
and make-up 


by ivard strauss 








With a Foreword by Alexander Dean 





JOHN WRAY YOUNG, Director of the 
Little Theatre of Shreveport and Head of 
Dramatics at Centenary College says: 


“Although Mr. Strauss’ book is not yet six 
months off the press it has proved so valuable 
that I wonder how I ever got along without it. 
Paint Powder and Make-Up is so complete, 
exact, instructive and attractive that it is abso- 
lutely essential to any self-respecting theatrical 
endeavor from Provincetown to Pasadena. My 
enthusiasm for this book is not just that in- 
spired by any new book, I have adopted it in 
my classes and venture to say that it will stand 
as ‘the best in its field’ for many seasons to 
come.” 





Five Dollars Everywhere 


SWEET & SON 


NEW HAVEN - CONNECTICUT 
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Some Notes on Color and Lighting. Jvard 
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Speech and Dramatics at the University 
of So. California. Dr. Ray K. Immel.. 2: 4 


Taming of the Shrew. Ruth Meile...... 2:15 
Thespian Reduced Royalty Plays for 1936- 


DN a wigs e Se ahs oak ee eee 1:28 
Training in Citizenship Through Play- 
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What a Publisher Wants in a Play He 
Accepts. Frederick B. Ingram....... a 
What’s New — Books and Plays. 
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Comes Up Smiling, Your Money or 
Your Wife, The Mystery of Hadley 
Manor, Dramatic Readings, How to 
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General Principles of Play ‘Direction, 
The Gypsy Trail, Achilles Had a 
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UNIQUE 
LIGHTING 


effects for the stage 


are obtained by using Baby 
Spots to ~~. your produc- 
tions. Our a Spots $6 to 
$15. Our 1000 Watt Spots spe- 
cial for short time $25. Flood- 
~ es Stereopticons, Electrical 
Effects of every description. 
Write for illustrated price 
list 


NEWTON 
Stage Lighting Co. 
Established 1900 
253 West 14th Street 
New York, N. Y. 




















Margaret W entworth’'s 
Sign Post 


is a quality magazine of the theatre 
giving up-to-the-minute information 
about the plays of 1936-37. A file of 
the Sign Post would be valuable for 
reference in any high-school library. 
Sample copies free on request. 


Margaret Wentworth 


is available for talks on living dram- 
atists and living drama—talks as in- 
formal as they are informative. 


Special terms for high schools, both 
for subscriptions and for talks. 


Address: 


MISS MARGARET WENTWORTH 
255 W. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 








— 
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The Haunted Chair, Life Begins at 
Sixteen, Three Days of Gracie, Red 
Hot Peppers, The Big Front, Old 
Love Letters. 

What’s New Among Books and Plays. 

My. Ws MN es oo eg 

Night of January 16th, The Cuckoo’s 
Nest, An Old-Fashioned Girl, The 
Valiant One, Noah, Angel Unawares, 
The Instincts of a Lady, Bread Upon 
the Waters, Revenge, Confidence 
Man, The Round-up of Minnie, 
Rooting for Ruth, Marrying Martin, 
The Third Yearbook of Short Plays, 
and Practice in Dramatics. 


What’s New Among Books and Plays. 
mm. 2. See oc 

Historic Costumes for the Stage, Par- 
ker’s New Monologues, Rose in Bloom, 
Seen But not Heard, The House of 
Fear, Business, Merely Business, 
Wings of the Morning, Bilingual 
Plays, A Bear Deception, The Red 
Dress, Dramatic Readings, The Girl 
From Childs, Flowers of the Forest, 
The Saturday Evening Ghost. 


What’s New Among Books and Plays. 
ar a Me pts ata tne Ue eas 5:30 

Best Years, Around the Corner, Fane 
Eyre, The Yankee King, Some Call 
It Love, The Promoters, Napoleon, 
junior, Nuts to You, Happy-Go- 
Lucky, Within These Walls, Silas 
Marner, The Chinese Chest. 


Why Boys Should Study Dramatics. Earl 
co eS re te ae oe 1: 6 


Writing the High School Pageant. Alice 
EERIE Bo Fe LR I on 4: 5 


4:30 





The Sincere Summer Theatre 
(Continued from page 14) 


School in Boston. We had two Princeton 
men. One has recently directed in the fa- 
mous Theatre Intime there and the other 
was the hero in the recent Princeton Tri- 
angle Show. Another of our apprentices 
teaches kindergarten in a suburb of Bos- 
ton, another teaches Latin in a high school 
in Rockville, Connecticut ; while another 
is a dramatic coach in one of the high 
schools in Akron, Ohio. One of the boys 
is in the Lawrenceville School, New Jer- 
sey ; one of the young ladies is a graduate 
of a physical education school and is now 
in New York City, while the other young 
lady who had attended the Emerson Col- 
lege in Boston is back there, I believe. 

You can see that no partiality was 
shown as to age, profession, etc. in choos- 
ing these ten apprentices. They differed 
rather widely in age, but I never felt that 
this discrepancy in age ever made itself 
felt. 

I hope that by this brief presentation of 
what a summer theatre apprentice school 
can accomplish, that if you teachers or 
students want this very valuable type of 
experience that you choose wisely. I 
think that the professional contact is val- 
uable when it is practically adjusted to the 
needs of educational dramatics, is neces- 
sary in fact—that it helps to raise the 
standard of high school and college dra- 
matics to a more business-like level and 
teaches restraint, resourcefulness, cooper- 
ation, self-discipline, responsibility, leader- 
ship, and the confidence that develops 
poise. 





IF YOU USE THEATRICAL AND 
CINEMA MAKE-UP THIS WILL 
INTEREST YOU 





JUST OFF THE PRESS : 

A new 28-page booklet on Modern 
Make-Up—based on Stein’s Half-Cen- 
tury of Progress in the Theatre and 
Cinema — contains the only Make-Up 
Chart of its kind — for any type of 
Straight and Character role—beautifully 
illustrated—historical sketches—written 
concisely and clearly — indispensable to 
the amateur—equally valuable to the 
professional. May be obtained from 
your dealer or direct from us. 


amazingly priced at 25c 


THE M. STEIN COSMETIC CO. 
430 Broome Szt., New York 








© Bishop-Lee 


School of the Theatre and Platform. 


Art. 3 yr. courses for diploma. Performances at Peabody 
Playhouse. Address Secretary Wright, 73 Mt. Vernon 


Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 











mrmso-n 


drama, speech, and debate teachers. 
tion price, one year (9 issues), 50c. 


PLATFORM NEWS 


45A FREE STREET 


A sample copy of Platform News! The popular, 
pocket-sized monthly magazine for high school 
Subscrip- 
Send for 
our catalogs of readings and assembly programs. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 








COMPLE E 


STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Ige ler IE 


cenic Studi 
TIFFIN,OHIO 


TRADE MARK 




















20% Savings on 
Theatrical Scenery 


Our Studios enables us to offer a 20% discount, 
with terms included, on the building, painting, 
and installation of exterior and interior stage 
settings, drops and borders, to schools, auditori- 
ums, and institutions throughout the country. 


Sale or Rental of Stage 
Equipment 


We can also furnish you with Electrical Equip- 
ment, Drapes, Paints, Gelatin, Lenses, Muslin, 
Drapery Materials, ‘and various other stage 
properties, with trained mechanics to han 
and operate shows at very reasonable Seniste. 


RECOMMENDED BY NATIONAL 
THESPIAN SOCIETY 


Write at once to 


THEATRICAL EQUIPMENT 


& RENTAL CO. 
3433 Carnegie Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Dispatches From 
The Front 


“Bic Ipzas—best play in our town yet.” — 
M. O. Werley, Stouchsburg, Pa. 


“THE WHOOFEN POOF — good, humorous, 
and wholesome _ entertainment.”—7ulia 


N. Mitchell, Wallingford, Conn. 


“BaLMY Days—Very satisfactory vehicle 
for high school students ; light and fresh ; 
sustains interest in rehearsals.””—John E. 


Bills, Scotia, New York. 


“Bic Time—I have directed plays in this 
high school for seven years. I consider 
it the biggest success, financially and ar- 
tistically, of all the productions I have 
directed.”’—Katherine P. Cornish, Green- 
wich, New York. 


“AMERICAN, VERY EarRLY—Everything in 
the play is admirable.”—Hazel B. Evans, 
Cliffside Park, New Fersey. 


“THE Cuckoo’s Nest—One of the most 
satisfactory plays for high schools that I 
have ever found.”—Hazel Fox, Centralia, 
Washington. 


“ONCE IN A LIFETIME—It is going to be 
very hard to find another play that will 
measure up to this one.’—Clio Allen, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 


“New Fires—One of the best plays for 
high school production. Even in dis- 
criminating university circles (seat of a 
university), people were delighted.”— 
Mary E. Fisher, Delaware, Ohio. 


“As THE CLock Strikes—We were de- 
lighted with the play.”—B. H. Barrus, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


“LISTEN, WorLD!—This is the sixth Row- 
Peterson play we have used. It is a fine 
play because it has the much desired 
combination of ideas and fun.’—Ruth 
Raynolds, Clay Center, Kansas. 


“OUT OF THE Foc—We liked the play so 
well that we hope to use another from 
your list next year.”—Clarice I. Brod- 
man, Beardstown, IIliwois. 


“MISTAKES AT THE BLAKES’—Fine for high 
school Juniors—easy and young. The 
local paper pronounced it technically 
perfect and artistically correct.”—F. A. 
Novitski, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


“THE Eyes or TLatoc—One of the best 
mystery plays we have used.”—7os. E. 
Thiriot, Panaca, Nevada. 


“THE YANKEE KiING—A four-star ama- 
teur play; it has comedy, excitement, 


opportunity for character parts.”—Harry 
Dotson, Ashland, Ohio. 


Write for Complete Play Catalog and 
Lagniappe, Our Drama Newspaper 


Row, Peterson & Gompany 
Evanston, Illinois 


New York Dallas San Francisco 
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books and plays. 
prove of practical value to our readers. 





What's New Among Books and Plays 


Epitep By H. T. LEEPER 


Reviews appearing under this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent 
In most instances, these reviews are prepared with the hope that they 


ee 








Best Years, a play in three acts by Raymond 
Van Sickle. Longmans, Green & Co. 5 m., 5 w. 
Royalty quoted upon application. 

Cora Davis is the type of young woman who 
knows no limit in the way of self-sacrifice 
to make her sick mother happy. For several 
years she has worked during the day and 
looked after her mother at all other hours. Her 
mother, however, is not as ill as she pretends 
to be. Her real worry is that Cora may marry 
and leave her alone. Fred Barton, Cora’s former 
sweetheart, returns to town and the romance 
is renewed at once. On the night of the com- 
munity big dance, Fred proposes to Cora just 
as they are about to leave for the dance. Mrs. 
Davis, Cora’s mother, overhears Fred’s proposal 
and in a rage tells him to leave the house. In 
the argument which follows with her daughter, 
Mrs. Davis has a stroke. It seems as though all 
of Cora’s plans to marry Fred and get away 
from her mother’s home come to an end. The 
playwright has provided three different end- 
ings which may be used to meet the tastes of 
any audience. 

This is a clean, human interest play that you 
will like to produce. The cast is small and well- 
balanced, and each role affords ample rocm 
for good characterization. Only one set is re- 
quired for the entire play. Small town high 
schools should find this play very appropriate. 





Around the Corner, by Martin Flavin. 
Dramatists Play Service. New York. 7 m., 3 w. 
Royalty quoted upon application. 

This play is rapidly becoming very popular 
among college, university, and community act- 
ing groups. The story is one which is not un- 
known to many middle-class American homes 
who experienced the full effects of the recent 
depression. Sally and her husband are forced 
to leave their Chicago apartment and come to 
stay with her people. Things are even worse at 
home. Her father has lost his hardware busi- 
ness, her brother Joe has been out of work for 
two years, and her grandparents on her mother’s 
side have had to move in withthem. “The town 
is cleaned out,” one of them shouts, and so it 
seems. Sally’s husband, Dave, begins to drink, 
and the family’s irritability adds to the hopeless- 
ness of it all. Joe is about to stage a hold-up, 
but his father interrupts just in time. This crisis 
in the family affairs brings them to their senses 
and to the realization that the depression is 
over. Sally and her husband go back to Chi- 
cago, and the others resume their tasks with 
renewed energy and courage. 

This is a play any advanced high school 
group can easily produce. It affords excellent 
opportunities for character portrayals, and will 
please the most critical audience. The play 
requires only one set. 





Jane Eyre, a romantic play in three acts, by 
Wall Spence. Adapted from the novel by Char- 
lotte Bronte. 5 m., 11 w. Northwestern Press. 
Royalty $25. 

This famous old story of the orphan girl who 
wins the heart of her employer is as good as 
ever. Little of the original story has been lost 
in this dramatization. 

Brought to Thornfield Hall as governess to 
Mr. Rochester’s ward, Jane Eyre finds some 
dread secret brooding over the mysterious West 
Wing of the old house. Jane wins the heart 
of her employer, but at the moment of his 
declaration of love an insane woman bursts in 
from the West Wing and makes such a harrow- 
ing disclosure that Jane flees from the house 
without waiting for explanations. A year later, 
a presentiment that she is needed causes her to 


return. She finds that Rochester has met with 
a near-fatal accident. They are reconciled and 
she remains to marry him. 

The story has been adapted so that one set 
only is needed, the drawing-room of Thornfield 
Hall, England. The costumes are of the period 
of 1850. 





The Yankee King, a comedy in three acts by 
Edwin Day. Row, Peterson & Co. 7 m., 8 w,. 
Royalty. 

Henpecked Pa Hinkle, of Clinton, Ohio, stays 
at home to nurse a cold while his family go to 
the movies. Dropping off to sleep, Pa dreams 
he is discovered to be the lost heir to the throne 
of Laurania and that he and the family are 
taken there and installed in the royal palace. 
But being royalty turns out to be more annoy- 
ing than satisfying, so Pa resolves to make so 
many mistakes that he will be relieved of the 
job. Unfortunately, the expected relief takes 
the form of a revolution, with lots of shooting, 
and Pa awakes just in time. As an aftermath, 
Pa tries some of the royal manners he found 
effective in the dream and becomes ruler of 
his own household. 

Offering varied characterizations and inter- 
esting problems in costuming, this is excellent 
high school fare. Although the scene shifts from 
America to Europe, the same setting is ingeni- 
ously used for both places. The directions for 
staging are based on the test production at 
Carnegie Tech. 





Some Call It Love, a comedy-drama in three 
acts by Kay Ziegfield. Dramatic Publishing 
Co. 4 m., 5 w. Royalty $15 to $25 (depending 
on receipts). 

Pa loves to make speeches. Ma loves to care 
for the family. Sadie loves her baby and good- 
for-nothing husband. Margie loves Tony, who 
loves more sophisticated girls. Terry loves Nan, 
but Nan’s interpretation includes pretty clothes 
and gay penthouse parties. Love (Nan’s inter- 
pretation) begins to whirl at one of these parties 
Terry warned her against. The party ends in 
the mysterious death of the host, and Nan and 
Terry are involved. In the end, Terry clears 
up the mystery, Nan admits defeat, and all ends 
happily. 

The play book includes a very helpful direc- 
tor’s manual which gives complete details for 
production. Especially helpful will be the tempo- 
analysis which is given for every scene and role. 
—Helen Brown. 





The Promoters, a comedy in three acts, by 
Warren Beck. Walter H. Baker Co. 6 m., 7 w. 


A reporter, a policeman, the school prin- 
cipal, the director of dramatics, two parents, 
and seven high school seniors make up the 
east of this interesting comedy of high school 
life. The scene is the stage of a high school 
auditorium. The situation is the staging of 
the annual Senior play and the difficulties that 
arise out of the misguided efforts of the stu- 
dents in charge of publicity. Many of the 
director’s usual trials are depicted, as well as 
some that are not so common. Few properties 
are needed and the scenery is simply that of 
the stage with scenery stacked. 





Napoieon, Junior, a comedy in three acts by 
John Hersey. Samuel French. 6 m., 6 Ww. 
Royalty, $15. 


An amusing and pleas:ng twist is here given 
the usual average-American-family theme. 
Bossed by his mother-in-law and wife, an 
patronized by his children, meek, plodding 
Henderson Ruggles seems to be only an out 
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HAIL! NERO! 


By Mary Stocks 


Summer reading does not come bet- 
ter than this 
history in three acts.” 


‘‘re-interpretation of 
Purporting 
to be a full explanation why N>:ro 
fiddled while Rome burned. it is 
also a pointed and comical satire 
on modern public affairs. Producers 
will need seven men, six women, 
and extras for the cast. The staging 


is very simple. 75c¢ per copy. 


PLAY DEPT. 


LONGMANS, 


GREEN AND CO. 


114 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


























sder in his own home—except when money 
is needed. Henderson’s suppressed manhood 
rises within him in the form of a dream, and, 
assuming the form of Napoleon, the vision 
claims to be none other than his other self. 
His courage fanned to life by the vision, Hen- 
derson assumes control of his household with 
a strong hand. He gets rid of his children’s 
questionable associates, puts all members of 
the family in their proper places and, although 
almost meeting Waterloo in the process, at last 
achieves the respect and authority he so richly 
deserves. This may be easily staged in one 
interior set. 





Nuts To You, a farce in three acts, by Glenn 
Hughes. Walter H. Baker Co. 14 m., 11 w. 
Royalty quoted on application. 

ommy wants to make some money to go 
back to college, so he decides to make an ex- 
periment. When his parents depart on a vaca- 
tion he puts an announcement in the paper 
reading, “Mental troubles diagnosed and cor- 
rected immediately.” Eight patients turn up 
with any kind of mental trouble from jealousy 
to leaping tendencies. Later, two guards arrive 
and say the eight patients are escaped lunatics. 
Things have gotten well out of hand when we 
finally discover that Tommy’s father has hired 
eight actors to be Tommy’s patients and in this 
way both give him money and teach him a 
lesson. 

Ten of the cast either have no lines at all 
or bit parts. A quite amusing farce.—Helen 
Brown. 





Happy-Go-Lucky, a farce in three acts, by 
Glenn Hughes. Row, Peterson and.Co. 6 m., 
6 w. Royalty on application. 


Mr. Hughes’ new farce is as suitable for high 
schools as for grown-ups. It is wholesome, 
“in thought out, and should rank well up the 
ist. 

Young Gordon Marsh pursuades his college 
chum, Tom, to pose as a convict to cure his 


May—June, 1937 


philanthropic Aunt Stella of her interest in 
them. Next, to impress his father’s business 
rival, Mr. Lang, he has Tom to pose as a rich 
English buyer, and his sister’s new acquaint- 
ance, “Baron” Roselli, as owner of a string of 
chain stores in Italy. Uncle Andy, who is 
always inventing something that doesn’t work, 
is palmed off as a really important inventor. 
The impersonations are discovered, but all ends 
well anyway. Tom Saves the Marsh business 
by investing his capital in it and the Baron, 
who turns out to be the real thing, buys a 
large order of the Marsh products to stock a 
real set of chain stores. Even Uncle Andy 
cashes in on his invention, only to find that it 
still doesn’t work. 





Within These Walls, a drama in three acts by 
Marcus Bach. Dramatic Publishing Co. 9 m., 
2 w., extras. Royalty, $15 to $25. 


Within These Walls is an extremely well 
written play of Trappist Monastary life. With 
deep feeling Marcus Bach portrays the terrific 
struggle which goes on in the heart of a 
young man who takes up the life of a Trappist 
Monk. The play concerns itself with the 
young man’s parting with his family, his en- 
trance into the order, and his struggle with 
and final victory over himself. Considering 
the type of people portrayed and the maturity 
they necessarily would have, I should say the 
play should be undertaken by people of more 
than average high school experience. It 
might easily be accomplished by college or 
community groups. It would be especially 
effective for production in Catholic schools. 

Owing to the utter bleakness of the back- 
ground, Within These Walls can be done effec- 
tively by the use of curtains with one window 
unit (Gothic). 

For experienced groups, this play would be 
at once entertaining and worthwhile.—Mary 
Powers. 





Silas Marner, a play in three acts. A drama- 
tization by John Ravold of the book by George 
Eliot. Samuel French. 10 m., 7 w. Royalty, 
$10. 


The story of Silas Marner is a classic too 
well known to high schools to need telling here. 
Confronted with the problem of considerable 
shifting of scene and time, Mr. Ravold has 
solved the problem by dividing the story into 
twelve episodes and connecting them according 
to radio procedure by the remarks of a com- 
mentator before the curtain. Five settings 
are required, but this will cause little diffi- 
culty, as only slight alterations are needed to 
make the change in each case while the an- 
nouncer continues the narrative out front. The 
number of characters may be varied consid- 
erably from the number listed above, depend- 
ing on the amount of doubling used. In this 
reviewer's opinion, the pretense that the play 
is being broadcast via television may well be 
d'spensed with and the announcer be used 
simply to knit the scenes together. This play 
will be splendid high school material in more 
ways than one. 





The Chinese Chest, a mystery-comedy in 
three acts by Edna Higgins Strachan. Frederick 
B. Ingram Productions. 6 m.,4 w. Royalty, $10. 

This mystery-comedy is of the detective story 
type and concerns San Franc'sco’s Chinatewn 
and a dope smuggling plot. The cast includes 
three Chinese: Hong Lee, an elderly Chinese 
servant; Jimmie Hong, his very American 
grandson, and Chin Ah Fah, a Chinese girl, 
also rather Americanized. The mysterious chest 
is supposed to be a present to Margaret Leaf 
from her would-be fiancee, attcrney Wolcott. 
There is difficulty in getting the chest open, and 
it presently appears that it contains smuggled 
opium. However, appearances are wrong, for 
it contains the very pretty Ah Fah, who is thus 
escaping from her hateful Chinese guardian. 
From there on one exciting episode after an- 
other takes place as we try to solve the mysteries 
involved and keep Jimmie from being involved. 
In the end the villain is revealed and two 
romances end happily. 





Send for our complete 1937 catalogue for 
descriptions of these full-length plays 
which we particularly recommend: 


Lucky Girl 

Silas Marner 
Through the Keyhole 
Huckleberry Finn 
David Copperfield 
Tiger House 

The Tin Hero 
Wind in the South 
Be Yourse!f 
Mignonette 

Annie Laurie 


We publish all types of entertainment 
material, one-act plays, operettas, skits, 
novelty stunts; orations, declamatory read- 
ings, Junior high plays, _ children’s 


material, etc. 
The 


Northwestern Press 
2200 Park Ave. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 




















GOOD PLAYS for 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


SINISTER STATION 


A mystery thriller by Robt. St. Clair in 3 
acts. 6 m., 6 w. Full eve. Royalty $10. 
Posters available. 60 cents the copy. 


TILLIE’S TEA GARDEN 


A comedy-drama by Nat Holmes, in 3 acts. 
m., 5 w. (and supers). Full eve. Posters 
available. 50 cents. 


LITTLE MISS HITCH-HIKER 


A modern comedy drama in 3 acts. 
6 w. Full eve. Posters. 50 cents. 


PHANTOM BELLS 


Mystery comedy-drama in 3 acts, by Robt. 
St. Clair. m., w. osters. Full eve. 
50 cents. 


AMONG THE STARS 


Farce-comedy in 3 acts, by Kathryn Wayne. 
8 m., 5 w. Posters. Fuli eve. 020 cents. 


6 m., 





Send for Free Catalogu2 





Every contestant in a play, declamatory, ora- 

torical or debating contest needs our ‘‘Handbook 

~Y Coaches and Students of Speech Contests.’’ 
cents. 


THE WILLIS N. BUGBEE CO. 


428 South Warren Street 
High School Department 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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INGRAM 


Presents: 
COMEDY— 


Miss Millions —A New Three- 
Act Farce by Glenn Huges. 
6 m., 6 w. 75c. Royalty $15. 


ROMANCE— 


Song of My Heart—A New 
Full-Length Play of the Old 
South by Austin Goetz. Tak- 
ing the Country by Storm. 
5 m., 8 w. or less. 50c. Royal- 
ty $10. 


DRAMA— 


An Ear For Music—by George 
Bartlett. The Sensational 
New Contest Winning One- 
Act. 3 m., 1 w. 35c. Royalty 
(including special sound ef- 


fect) $5. 


Also 


Other Winning One-Act and 
Full-Length Plays, Readings, 
Orations, Musical Comedies, 
Operettas, Radio Plays, Make- 
Up, Wigs, etc. 

a 


Everything for a Successful 
Performance 


Write for our January 
Bulletin Today 


FREDERICK B. INGRAM 
PUBLICATIONS 


Publishers of Plays of the 
Month 


Rock Island, Illinois 
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teachers and students. 





Our Periodicals in Review 


Reviewep By LOTTA JUNE MILLER 


Articles reviewed in this department are selected for their practical value to drama 
These reviews will have achieved their purpose if they instill a 
desire among our readers to maintain an active acquaintance with the periodicals. 








Big Show 


By RutH Woopsury SEDGWICK 


The Stage for April, 1937 

Come, sneak under the canvas with Miss 
Sedgwick to take a forbidden sniff of the circus 
menagery in its winter lounging pajamas and 
curl papers. Here we are in Sarasota, Florida, 
the winter quarters of Ringling Brothers’ circus. 

Shall we lean over the fence with the ““Men 
from Mars” and watch Franz Waska train his 
six beautiful two-year lions to sit on boxes, or 
shall we elbow our way through the crowd 
of giraffes watching a baseball game? Just 
look over there at those elephants giggling like 
silly school girls as they pile straw on one 
another’s heads. Besides them is Chris Sykes, 
the famous trainer, who passed a beauty-parlor 
examination with flying colors, only after two 
years experience to return to elephant training, 
because he couldn’t stand the odor of perma- 
nent waves. It’s nice elephants can curl their 
own trunks. 

What’s that hilarity in the practice barn? 
Would you believe it! The finest horses in 
the world doing rhumbas, waltzes, and one- 
steps, all in perfect tempo without musc. No 
one can say “They Ain’t Got Rhythm.” 

Ah me! Such a place! Let’s just keep 
wandering around while we're still young 
enough to get a thrill. 


By The Eternal 
By Max EASTMAN 
The Stage for April, 1937 


America is launching upon its renaissance, 
according to Mr. Eastman, in which Maxwell 
Anderson is its chief exponent. Our modern 
poetical dramatist is supposed to excel even 
the Avon Bard, in character, humor, and gen- 
eral realities. But he does concede the fact that 
Shakespeare was the greater poet, due to a 
certain tendency Anderson has of reverting to 
soft sentimentalities when sharp-edged thinking 
would be more convincing. This weakness he 
attributes to Anderson’s conception of poetry, 
which is “a faith in things unseen,’ a con- 
cept not definite enough for our realistic Mr. 
Eastman, whose own comprehension of poetry 
is merely a matter of linguistic form. 

It must be satisfying to have found a defini- 
tion of such clear dimensions. Critics of all 
ages have been searching for just such a defin- 
ition of poetry, and now, Mr. Eastman, a pro- 
fessed uniformed student of literature, has 
made this remarkable contribution. Isn’t this a 
remarkable age! 


The Actor Attacks His Part 
VII. Burgess Meredith 
By Martrn Eustis 
Theater Arts Monthly for March, 1937 


Our youngest actor yet to be interviewed by 
Mr. Eustis, is Burgess Meredith, star of Winter- 
set and High Tor, who gives all the credit for 
his success to good directors. “Directors, I 
don’t mind saying, made me. Without their aid 
and inspiration, I should still be sitting in 
casting offices. A really good director can teach 
a novice, in one production, more about h:im- 
self, more about acting, than years of mis- 
guided playing in stock or repertory.” 

He, like the others, however, does not like 
to have a director outline the details of his 





Have you read the editorial 
“Closing the School Year” which 
appears on page 3? 





business, but he does like to have some pat- 
tern of movement outlined. His one idiosyn- 
crasy is that he prefers to read a play first 
without knowing what character he is to play, 
so that he will sense the play as a whole in- 
stead of concentrating on his own part. He 
next tries to recall the emotion produced in 
him at the time he felt it and then attempts 
to approach his particular part according to 
its peculiar characteristics, being shy or con- 
ceited as the role might require. A long run 
does not mean a coasting-on-the-level process 
but a period of daily improvement. Regard- 
less of how long a show lasts, he is constantly 
making minor changes to enrich his interpre- 
tation. 


In and Out of the Bag 


By WALTER HusSTON 


The Stage for March, 1937 


How Walter Huston took a sock on the jaw 
and came up a man is recounted in the pages 
of Stage shortly following his performance of 
Othello in New York City. His philosophic 
attitude toward defeat and his determination 
to play Shakespeare again, not to show the 
critics, but because he “has become ensnared 
by the magic of the guy’s web,” proves him the 
true theatrical pugilist that he is. He says 
that Shakespeare is a challenge to any actor 
and holds a fascination such as nothing else 
in literature does. ‘“‘Having played Shakes- 
peare. even in a production which flopped, 
was an experience by which my life is im- 
mensely enriched,” he concludes wisely. 


The Singing Actress Attacks Her Part 


By Lotte LEHMAN 


Theater Arts Monthly for April, 1937 


Perhaps after watching the mediocre opera 
companies which reach most of our cities, we 
have long since labelled such groups as bad 
actors. Such is not the case with an artist like 
Lotte Lehman who actually studies the text 
of an opera much as an actor does his play, 
with the exception that she first interprets 
the libretto to sense the emotional content. 


Similar to the previous actresses in this ser- 
ies, she feels that the actress must always find 
the clue to a character for herself. “A stage 
director can help her, to be sure, but the great- 
est stage director, the one whom one follows 
as a final authority, is the music.” She says 
that the true artist must sense the musical and 
dramatic values simultaneously. 


Her account of the varied technique in opera 
interpretation, as well as an outline of opera 
rehearsals, prove very interesting reading to 
the student of the drama. 





The interpretation of character will be found 
to rest on four things; the relation of the char- 
acter to the play, the dialogue he has to speak, 
what other characters say about him, and what 
the author says about him.—Gilmor Brown. 
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Sor Schools and Colleges 


- — —— — GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
Tie PLAY DIRECTION 


SCENES FOR STUDENT ACTORS 8 
VOLUME III 
Dramatic Selections from New Plays By Gilmor Brown and Alice Garwood 
Edited with Notes by Frances Cosgrove 
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Gilmor Brown of the Pasadena Community Playhouse has, 


at- The new book, though of the same general type as the ; 

n- previous ones, presents the scenes as examples of various with the ee vec a sipped ay rs full Nig Comment 
rst problems in acting which a student must face. account oF the way he brings scripts to li e on his stage. He 
LY, Volume III contains scenes from: Pride and Prejudice, a p03 ey fitgponae of me long experience in terms that can be 
n- Victoria Regina, Ethan Frome, Winterset, Abraham Lincoln, _ nares bt atepnite nce an 
Te The Road to Rome, Michael and Mary, Russet Mantle, The : A straight-forward account of the method of putting life 
in First Legion, Roadside, Let Freedom Ring, Flowers of the into a script and a company of players.""—Indtanapolis Sunday 
rts Forest, Brute Force, The Fool, Spring Song, The Good Star. 

to | Fairy, White Man, Ceiling Zero, Call It a Day, The Devil | “It is a splendid book on play direction.’”—The Boston 
n- Passes, Searching for the Sun, Children of the Moon, Blind Globe. 
Eg he ge yee salt iam ztemely useful guide for community and calle 
» Sun-U p, ; ucNi » 4 rama directors.’”—Durham, N. C., Sunda erald-Sun. 

d- Mrs. Bottle, Family Affairs, The Jewel Robbery, Brittle : 

ly Heaven, Lady Precious Stream, Paths of Glory, Men Must 

e- Fight, Ned McCobb’s Daughter, Strange Orchestra and PRICE $2.00 


Hotel Universe. 





PRICE $1.50 | 


MODERN ACTING: 
w ) A MANUAL 
of | PROBLEM PROJECTS By SOPHIE ROSENSTEIN 


? IN ACTING Division of Drama, University of Washington 











. | By : LARRAE A. HAYDON 
, KATHERINE KESTER Portland Civic Theatre 
ae Instructor in Drama, Pasadena Junior College 
ys a WILBUR SPARROW 
or This book will be welcomed everywhere by instruc- tt ak it Bidet oe. Ste 
se tors in Drama who have had difficulty in finding suit- seh tai , ei, —s | 
S- able material to use as a medium for teaching begin- With a Foreword by Glenn Hughes | 
d, ning students the tools of the trade. : | 
n- The problem-project is a simple dramatic unit From the foreword: 
which places emphasis on one important problem, and “It is a pleasure to introduce a book which requires no 
at the same time interrelates the various factors in- | apology. Modern Acting: A Manual has all the reasons for 
volved in acting. ; | existence a textbook can have. 
+t here are here presented thirty oe varying oo In the Division of Drama at the University of Washing- 
two to twelve minutes in length. he attempt has ton we have been unusually successful in correlating academ- | 
been made to arrange each scene as a complete unit, ic courses in theatrical subjects with our public performances. 
and to eliminate the impression that it is merely an The fact that we operate two theatres every week of the | 
ms excerpt from a longer work. The student thus team year is, of course, a tremendous advantage; but no theatre | 
me the problem-project as an integrated whole, simple schedule and no number of theatres could guarantee the | 
d though it 18. ae results we obtain with our actors unless the foundation of 
x The scenes are dramatizations and arrangements of theory were sound and complete. | 
ct literary classics in the fields of poetry, fiction and The fundamentals of acting, as taught in our classes, are | 
drama. Hence, the book will be found valuable for compressed clearly and usefully in the pages of this book.” | 
classes in literature as well as for classes in drama. | 
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FINAL CALL 
FOR 


N June 19, students from the far 

corners of America will gather on 
the shores of Lake Erie, near the city 
of Cleveland. They will assemble as 
members of an unique Summer The- 
atre Colony, and will register for in- 
struction in Willow Glenn Theatre 
and School of the Allied Arts. In the 
group will be found high school stu- 
dents who have been active in school 
dramatics, members of college, uni- 
versity, and civic theatres, teachers, 
directors, technicians. All of these 
will be imbued with a desire to live 
intensively in the theatre, to receive 
detailed practical instruction in the 
theatre arts, to enjoy the recreational 
opportunities which Willow Glenn and 
Lake Erie provide, and to enjoy the 
stimulation of the fellowship of those 
interested in common work. 

The east has long been amply pro- 
vided with summer theatre colonies. 
The mid-west has not been so fortu- 
nate. The Willow Glenn project will bring 
to the mid-west a cultural need which has 
been long withheld. 


HOSE associated with college instruction 

in dramatics know full well that the 
necessities of instruction in the other aca- 
demic subjects tends to scatter the training 
in dramatics and to break up most essential 
continuity. A student may in his freshman 
year be able to take, let us say, an intro- 
ductory course in the study of the theatre. 
During his sophomore year, it may be entire- 
ly impossible because of the intricacies of 
scheduling, the ever-present requirements, 
etc., for him to secure any training in his 
chosen field. Indeed, it is very difficult for 
any student in dramatic art to take in proper 
sequence during the college course the 
various classes in dramatic art which he de- 
sires. It is true that this has been eliminated 
somewhat by courses in the summer school 
of the theatre, such as exists at Kent State 


WILLOW GLENN SUMMER THEATRE 


and 


SCHOOL OF THE ALLIED ARTS 


Cleveland, Ohio, on the Shores of Lake Erie 


On the Beach 


University, and in the nine weeks’ plan of 
study prevailing at Hiram College. Even 
under these exceptional circumstances the 
atmosphere created and the type of work un- 
dertaken cannot equal that provided in a 
special school dedicated solely to the inten- 
sive study of the theatre arts. 

In the average eastern summer theatre, 
emphasis is placed upon the presence of 
many Broadway actors. Preference is, of 
course, given to them. The apprentices are 
few in number and they do not have the op- 
portunity which would come to them in a 
summer colony emphasizing primarily, not 
the exploiting of experienced Broadway stars, 
but the training of the enthusiastic and cap- 
able young men or women from the schools, 
colleges, and community theatres of the 
country. 


HE student at Willow Glenn will divide 
his activity day among the following 
things: recitation, workshop, study, recre- 


ation, and rehearsal. The enrollment 
will be divided into groups, so that 
on any given day while Group A is 
reciting, Group B will be in the 
workshop, Group C in study, or recrea- 
tion. Thus, there will be continuous 
activity in every field and every stu- 
dent will have participation in every 
division of activity. In addition to the 
immediate work of production, instruc- 
tion will be offered in voice and dic- 
tion, stagecraft, make-up, stage light- 
ing, history of the theatre, contem- 
porary stage, etc. The Faculty will be 
sufficiently large that each student will 
receive more individual attention than 
he could hope for in the average 
American college. It is hoped to pre- 
sent nineteen performances of six 
plays, during the six weeks period. 
Two of these performances will be in 
the excellent open-air theatre, the 
others in the indoor theatre to be con- 
structed and equipped by registration day. 


TUDENTS at Willow Glenn will take 
their meals together in a commodious 
dining room on the campus. Lodging will 
be provided in cottages, each equipped for 
the comfortable living of two students. The 
cost of room and board, for all students will 
be $8.50 per week. Tuition will cost $100.00 
for the six weeks’ session. Through a spe- 
cial arrangement with the National officers 
of Alpha Psi Omega, Delta Psi Omega, and 
the National Thespians, a special tuition rate 
for bona fide members and graduates of 
these organizations will be $50.00. Advance 
registration from the whole country, as well 
as the immediate Cleveland district indicates 
that the enrollment will soon reach the limit 
of 135 students. Those prospective students 
wishing to be assured of a place in the 
current summer’s group should make reserva- 
tion at once. 





APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION TO WILLOW GLENN THEATRE AND SCHOOL OF THE ALLIED ARTS 


MR. E. TURNER STUMP 
KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
KENT, OHIO 


Please enroll me in the Theatre and School. 


I am a member of Alpha Psi Omega. 


I am a member of Delta Psi Omega. 


I am a member of The National Thespian Society. 


I am not a member of the Honor societies mentioned above. 


It is understood that tuition, not including room and board, will be $50.00 for members of Alpha Psi Omega, Delta Psi Omega, 


and National Thespian Society, and $100.00 for all others. 


I am inclosing $10.00 as initial payment to be applied toward tuition. 


Name 
Address 


Room and board desired on campus. 


Date 


Room and board may be obtained for $8.50 per week. 
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